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The Morgan Shooting 


EXT week there will be an account, in a special 
article by Mr. Hapgood, on the censorships in 
Europe, and how they affect freedom and efficiency. 
Should American cities allow German secret 
money to plaster the walls with statements that 
Americans will be “upholding the hands of the 
President” if they agitate against freedom to export 
munitions? It is not an easy question, but we think 
the situation in the United States is not yet serious 
enough to justify censoring such asininities. A radical 
step, however, will be required instantly if we go to 
war with a great power. The disgraces of journalism 
in tue Spanish war could never be allowed in an 
affair more serious. 

Almost nobody in Germany today has ever seen 
Servia’s reply to Austria. The government told the 
people it was “insolent,” and let it go at that. What 
would the German people have said if it had been 
published in the German newspapers? Or if the 
British, Belgian, and French official accounts of the 
origin of the war had been freely circulated? Or 
even if the German government had not cut out the 
Czar’s last telegram when it published the Georgie- 
Willy-Nickie series? What will they think when 
they realize that they have been steadily fed with 
cfficial lies, from before the invasion of Belgium to 
the recent promulgations about the number of Ger- 
mans killed by American shells—before the American 
shells were shipped? 

Unless a war is actually upon us, it is far better 
to submit even to such stuff as “The Fatherland” 
is putting out, as when it accuses Mr. Wilson 
himself of guilt for carnage and demands (lovely 
German logic) a suppression “of pro-ally war propo- 
ganda in the newspapers or in the cabinet”! It is far 
better to have irrational and unfair agitation by 
Germans carried on in this country than to give color 
to the idea that opinion is suppressed or any class of 
persons persecuted. Better almost anything than 
that. Let us not Prussianize ourselves. How does 
the person who writes these words, decorated with the 
editorial “we,” know that his views on ammunition 
are the last word of wisdom, firmly as he believes 
them to be right? Surely then let us hold to one 
of the dearest advantages of peace, appropriate only 
to peace, which is. the fullest expression of every- 
body’s opinion. It is better that Mr. Morgan or 
other American citizens should be shot at than that 
we should start toward despotism in opinion. But 
we might as well realize that if we are dragged into 
the war there will be a limit to the license which an 
individual is to enjoy merely because he happens to 











own a printing press. A democracy is necessarily 
much less efficient than an autocracy when it comes 
to waging war, and if every newspaper is allowed to 
raise every kind of trouble that it knows how to raise 
democratic inefficiency becomes intolerable. 


It Must Be 


oo organizations and newspapers that are 
agitating for a repeal of the La Follette bill 

might as well make up their minds to a few prin- 

ciples ; 

1—The United States means to have more shipping 

facilities, wherever they are needed; notably at pres- 

ent for the trade of South America. 

2—Private capital announces through its spokes- 
men in shipping circles, Chambers of Commerce, and 
the press that it cannot build and run ships if the 
American standard of living is maintained among 
seamen. ~ 

3—If private capital cannot build and run ships 
without degrading American labor the United States 
government will do so. It will give the American 
people a chance to see for themselves how much such 
a step costs. It will not leave them to accept the 
mere guess of those whose money is invested in the 
business. It has already demonstrated certain truths 
in Panama, in Alaska, in western reclamation. It 
faced the same kind of talk when it stopped rebates, 
introduced commissions, limited combinations. 

Is it not the Koran that says: “Change is inno- 
vation. Innovation is the road to hell”? Whoever 
said it, it is a principle we have with us always. 
Some think human institutions should never be 
changed. They sorrow ever for the so-called good 
old times. Others, like Mr. Hobbes, see force and 
fraud as the characteristics of early human society, 
in which the life of man is “nasty, brutish, and 
short.” 

Americans, contrary to their impression of them- 
selves, are not very progressive, except in mechanics, 
but they are progressive enough so that a victory 
like that embodied in the La Follette bill cannot be 
snatched away, without a trial, by beneficiaries, with 
2. howl that is familiar and is heard greeting every 
change. Apparently the shipping interests, with their 
powerful allies, are going to put up a tremendous 
fight to capture back the ground they lost at the last 
session. Turning back the clock, however, is a dif- 
ficult matter. We shall be surprised if they succeetl 
in regaining the lost ground; and we shall also be 
surprised if before long further ground is not gained 
by the introduction of shipping lines in which the 
government is a stockholder. 
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Ideas and Images 
R. SEELEY is comparatively little read in 


¢ America, but there are not many modern histo- 
rians who are his equals in clear thinking. “A single 
mind,” says he, “may hold a vast variety of images, 
but not many ideas.” Seeley himself has more ideas 
than most men, sounder knowledge, but he is hard 
reading because he does not express himself in images, 
and because he is too compact to be read without 
labor on the readers’ part. A very few ideas, or 
rather preferably a very few sentiments and no ideas 
with plenty of pictures, is what makes for popularity. 


Kultur 


T WAS at least as far back as 1868 that Seeley 

used that much abused word, Culture, in reference 
tc politics, as the Germans use it themselves. He had 
quoted About as saying that in the Catholic coun- 
tries “faith, hope, and charity are cultivated, but 
agriculture and commerce are neglected.” He had 
explained the 18th century English view of freedom, 
in which government is supposed to concern itself 
only with material happiness, preservation of life and 
property, and encouragement of trade. He then added: 
“we find also the Culturstaat of the Germans, where 
the cultivation and intellectual improvement of the 
people is made the principal effect, and where the 
state tends to merge itself in a university as at Rome 
it merges itself in a Church When a man 
has been made as free as possible to do what he 
pleases, it is important also, we begin to think, that 
he should know what it is best to do. We begin 
to hanker after the Culturstaat.” 

Those words were written before the war of 1870, 
when Bismarck and the first William were in control. 
They describe a noble idea. The disaster is that later 
leaders, with megalomania and without genius, have 
so interpreted the idea as to endanger its very life. 


Poverty After the War 


HE most essential cause of ancient Greek de- 

cay was that the population did not increase. 
Rome’s fall was due mainly also to lack of Romans, 
either to fight or to till the soil. Laws had to be 
passed making bachelorhood expensive, and even in 
spite of expense men preferred a state that allowed 
false freedom, freedom from virtue and responsibility. 
As the needed number of actual Romans failed, 
through self-indulgence, so through increasing luxury 
did taxation increase. The burden of payments dis- 
couraged accumulation. 

What of a world which is now seeing the most ex- 
pensive of all wars? The population question, on 
the aspect of loss of males, will take care of itself 
completely in about 50 years. On the side of rel- 
ative strength of nations all conditions are changed 
by the modern habit of alliances; otherwise Germany 
could have carried out her dream of imposing an- 
other great empire by force. If the population ques- 
tion assumes an overwhelming importance in the 
future it will be if in some distant time western Eu- 
rope is in conflict with Russia or with Asia. 

The closest analogy we are tempted to draw to the 
Roman downfall is economic. Will the burden of 
taxation be so great that industry will become dis- 
couraged? Will repudiation be general as less unfair 





than the industrial strangling of generations? Will 
taxation, endeavoring to meet the unheard-of interest, 
take away everything from the well-to-do, and so in- 
crease a cynical lack of effort? Or will the state 
endeavor to substitute its own initiative for that of 
its citizens and a great experiment in Socialism be- 
gin? 

There is another possibility, of course. The modern 
world controls the limitless and mysterious forces of 
nature, before which the ancient world could only 
bow in fright. Steam and electricity harnessed to a 
multitude of engines do an undreamed-of volume of 
labor. With such Arabian-nights implements in his 
hands will man be able to scoff at the vast destruc- 
tion, raise material prosperity anew, and do it with 
fibre stiffened by the tragic sacrifice? 


A Few Dreadnoughts Shy 


er over an old file of Harper’s Weekly, 
under its former management, we found this 

editorial appreciation, introducing a full-page ac- 

count of honors paid a North Carolina citizen: 


They have a high opinion of Josephus Daniels 
down in Raleigh, N. C., as they have indeed 
throughout the South and wherever else true 
Democracy and loyal service to the commonwealth 
are appreciated. 


That was early in 1911, when Editor Harvey and 
Editor Daniels were working together to bring about 
the nomination for the Presidency of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Col. Harvey as editor of the North American 
Review considers the present Secretary of the Navy 
as worse than an “industrious ass,” being an “in- 
defatigable” one, a “bucolic statesman.” 

Change of opinion is inevitable, especially when 
the subject of it has a different job, but how about 
matters of fact and of record? For example: 


Be it said, however, to his credit that when the 
Congress, aroused by the indignation of the 
country, made provision for four new battleships, 
he felicitated both the President and the people. 
Indeed, he went further and smugly took to him- 
self the honor, regardless of the fact that Con- 
gress had rejected his own proposal of two 
dreadnoughts and had adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the General Board for the construction of 
twice that number. ; 


The General Board, whose annual recommenda- 
tions were published for the first time by Secretary 
Daniels, recommended four dreadnoughts in 1913 
and four in 1914. Secretary Daniels recommended 
three in 1913 (counting the dreadnought secured by 
letting Greece have two of the old battleships) and 
two in 1914, five in all, which Congress agreed to. 
Instead of the General Board’s recommending four, 
it recommended eight. The 63d Congress authorized 
five dreadnoughts as against two authorized by the 
62nd Congress, 26 submarines as against 12, and ap- 
propriated $87,000,000 toward the construction of 
new vessels as against $56,000,000. 


Cheer Up---It Can Be Done 


N HIS brilliant essay, on moral equivalents of 
war, William James, high among America’s think- 
ers, speaks of Greek history as all about war and 
as “horrible reading, because of the irrationality 
of it all. The history is that of the 
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utter ruin of a civilization in intellectual respects | 


perhaps the highest the earth has ever seen. Those 
wars were purely piratical. Pride, gold, women, 
slaves, excitement, were their only motives.” 

Most of those motives have vanished. It now costs 
more to fight a great war, in the opinion of most 
sane men, than any resulting trade advantages. 
don’t capture wives or slaves. Excitement has most- 
ly -given place to horror. Pride remains, and its 
daughter fear. 

James is a pacifist, yet he declares that violent 


death is the:soul of all romance, and that militarism | 


is the great preserver of our ideals of hardihood. 
Consequently he thinks pacifism impossible unless it 
includes severity, discipline, intrepidity, contempt for 
softness, surrender of private interest. He therefore 


favors conscription for peace—for a certain number | 


of years all youth, rich and poor, to be treated to 
life’s discipline. “To coal and iron mines, to freight 
trains, to fishing fleets in December, to dish-washing, 
clothes-washing, and window-washing, to road-build- 
ing and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, 
and to the frames of skyscrapers, would our gilded 
youths be drafted off.” The martial type of char- 
acter can be bred without war if only man becomes 
proud and ashamed for the most significant reasons, 


instead of in his present childish way. The change in | 


our ideals necessary to bring the new standards about 
is less than the progress from the cannibal’s ideals 
to those of the militarist of our day. Therefore is 
progress not altogether a futile dream. 


A Picture of Life 


ten advertising columns often offer a picture of 
life. Picking up the London Times we glance 
down a column headed “personal.” What do we 
find? Many reflections of the war, of course. For 
example: 

“Will anyone lend field glasses to clergyman’s son 
who is shortly going to the front?” 

“Will anyone let needy young officer have binocu- 
lars, sword, compass, or revolver cheaply?” 

“Officer in dire need wants immediate loan of £50, 
which will be carried by insurance in case of death; 
only support of old folks.” 

“Will patriotic gentlewoman take charge of two 
children, three and one years, during war? Nominal 
payment.” 

Inquiries for news of the latest glimpses of the 
Lusitania’s dead are mixed in with the ordinary con- 
cerns of every day life, and the fact that the world 
still turns around is proved by the first three in- 
sertions: 

“C. P.—Forget me—Betty.” 

“TI quite believe, yet still repeat my message—‘Be 
happy and forget.’—P. P. C.” 

“Effie—One word of explanation and your doubts 
will assuredly vanish as a cloud in the sun. Our 
happiness is at stake.” 

The pains and hopes of love cease for no war. The 
everlasting familiar elements of life are forever the 
most important, and their interest is the deepest. 


A Pleasant Term 


¢¢]Q AZOR-EDGE fragmentation” is one of the 
most alluring descriptions of the qualities of 
a shell. What words, and what a picture they raise! 


We | 





Customary Black 


” hse refuses to allow any woman to wear 

heavy mourning unless she has lost a husband 
or a son. In France slighter losses are more freely 
reflected in solemn black. The Frenchman sees no 
value in suppression of human feeling. It is part 
of the same quality that makes him combine heroism 
in standing wounds with frank admission of pain. 
Neither in Germany nor in France, however, is there 
much color in clothing. The German woman, for- 
bidden mourning, takes refuge in a black skirt and 
white waist, and in Paris an American finds it diffi- 
cult to obtain a colored dress. In France there are 
many smiles, in Germany almost none. The two 
nations differ in feeling how sorrow is most satis- 
factorily expressed, but they are fully in accord in 
believing that frivolity has lost its savor. Cheapness 
of amusement, or shallowness of gayety, rings hollow. 
Tragedy is the great outstanding fact, but the Ger- 
man thinks tragedy inconsistent with geniality, while 
the Frenchman likes to have a courteous smile hang 
over even sorrow and destruction. 


Gone 


HE death of Profirio Diaz marks the burial place 

of a method now outgrown. Mexico is not like 
Oregon. What she most needs is not a government 
sensitively responsive in detail to majority opinion. 
She needs order and industry more than that. But 
on the other hand she has passed beyond Diazism. 
The so-called strong man, wholly regardless of mass 
desires, will not come again, either by Mexican 
choice or foreign pressure. There will be a system 
between anarchy and despotism. It will be a com- 
promise, like everything else that works in any 
government. ‘To imagine Mexicans as freely gov- 
erned as Switzerland is to imagine a vain thing. To 
imagine them, on the other hand, governed as cattle, 
by the iron hand of a class-chosen or self-chosen 
despot, is a thing as vain. 


A Break 


N EXTRAORDINARILY inaccurate editorial 
called “Between Bites” crept into Harper’s 
Weekly in its issue of June 26th. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has issued no stock dividend of any 
kind for some time and therefore to criticize the sup- 
posed dividend of 33 1-3 per cent as a “melon” was 
obviously unfair as well as silly. The further com- 
ment on the dining-car service is a matter of opinion 
and not of fact, but we do not think in a case where 
the service is so generally liked that one individual’s 
opinion ought to have been editorially expressed. 


The Throw of the Dice 


HERE are a few whom a fortunate fate leads 
gently through the broil, lifts to an eminent sta- 
tion, surrounds with love and laughter, and dismisses 
in peace. They have talent, but no larger talent than 
their sorrowful peers in the background. Rubens 
feasts in the palaces and is sleek in the patronage 
of Kings; Rembrandt suffers in a garret. The Brown- 
ings spanned a happy experience. The Carlyles, with 
greater genius, suffered in life, and in death they were 
divided. 






























This Shop Opens at 730 
Employees getting in feter 


han 732 wil ise bee foays pay 


IIow does this sign look to you? Reasonable? 


ET us see. What about Men? 
L The average employer claims justly, a large meas- 
ure of knowledge of equipment and machinery, of 
manufacturing and selling methods, of financing, costs, 
and inventories. 

The average investor buying or owning securities asks 
for a description of the property, for a statement of 
financial condition, and when necessary, for the opinion 
of a firm of attorneys on the legal standing of a corpora- 
tion. 

Engineers appraise industrial properties. Experts in 
production management are engaged to increase output. 


Cost accounting service is required. Advertising and . 


sales experts sell their specialized knowledge to business 
and manufacturing houses. Auditors keep track of 
merchandise and cash, assets and liabilities, income and 
expense, profits and loss. 

The marvel of modern American business is the at- 
tention which it gives to materials, manufacture and 
markets. 

What about Men? 

The condition of business, from the point of view of 
employer or investor is thought to be known after there 
has been an audit of things. 


52 


The Human Audit traces trouble to it. Why? Because those who 

are late may be late for GOOD excuse and the sign is an insulting as well as an unjust flash of authority. It is out 

of keeping with the “spirit of the hive.” It is rank with the assumption of adverse interest between employer and 

employee. The Human Auditor recommends that in this lorge establishment those who are late should report to a 
special person who will deal with each individual case of tardiness quietly and justly. 


The Human Audit 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD : 
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Who ever heard of a Human Audit? | 
Is it not true that we have gone forward content to} 













develop the science and procure the information of one- 
half of industry—that half dealing with Matter? Andj 
content to neglect the scientific accounting and direction 
of the other half without which matter would have no 
usefulness—the half which may be called Labor? 4 
If a real audit were taken—an audit covering the}, 
whole condition of the business, the stock on hand would 4 
not be as important among the assets as the health of} 
employees; the bills payable would not be as large al 
liability as misfit workers; interest charges and aol 
might be a smaller item of expense than human discon-§ 
tent, and loss by a temporary business depression in-| 
significant as compared with a steady loss brought about 
by uneven employment and the wrong methods of pay. 
Above all, a human audit—the audit which the em- : 
ployer cannot make himself one-half as well as he might? 
make a financial audit and which the investor andj 
stockholder, until now have been too blind to require as} 
a safeguard to their interests—is the key to the unde-f 
veloped side of American industry.. That undevelopedf 
side is the scientific knowledge of human beings. 
And yet until three years ago, when Robert G. Val- 
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entine, formerly Indian Commissioner of 
the United States, became the pioneer, 
the profession of labor auditing was un- 
known. 

The new human auditor is not a man 
who goes into an industrial plant to look 
about with a sentimental eye and de- 
liver himzelf of advice on “welfare work,” 
or to devise methods by which the em- 
ployer may etherize employees with any 
sad, sweet soothing syrup of the indus- 
trial papa. On the contrary, his first 
function is to present the facts as they 
are. This the expert conducting the hu- 
man audit does upon the supposition that 
to receive facts as they are, whether they 
be financial facts, as uncovered by ac- 
countants, or facts of labor conditions, as 
uncovered by investigation of a trained 
specialist, is the desire of any captain of 
industry seeking healthy industrial 
growth and profit, and the necessity of 
any investor seeking ownership in cor- 
porations whose business is safe and 
sound. 

“What can you, an outsider, find here, 
that we do not know?” asked a doubting 
Massachusetts employer. “Nevertheless, 
I have sent for you. So go ahead with 
your audit.” 

The trained man went to work with 
the same degree of system in inquiry 
that a financial audit would require—a 
course of inquiry tending to disclose any 
unsound spots in the human side of the 
business. The extent of the inquiry, in 
itself would be a revelation to most em- 
ployers. 

The report showed to the astonished 
client, a complete checking of his organization charts and 
an analysis of the varied work performed by the human 
units of production and the qualifications required. The 
permanence and the regularity of work was shown by 
careful statistics. The safety of employees and the sani- 
tary and living conditions surrounding their lives both in 
and out of the plant were analyzed. The report showed 
the methods used to employ workers and in addition, the 
means of assigning work to those fitted for the task; 
it disclosed the absence of educational work to create 
a higher efficiency. It included an exact finding upon 
employers and employees’ associations, including un- 
ions; it uncovered the facts bearing upon possible joint 
relations between employer and employee such as arbi- 
tration boards. It gathered labor laws and court de- 
cisions and checked the observance by the corporation 
of such regulations. In the report a section was de- 
voted to consideration of the relation of men to their 
machines and tools, of workers to their foremen, of 
methods of payment for work to the needs of produc- 
tion, 

The question to be answered is this: Does the plant 
under investigation show a state of health upon the 
human side of its industrial life? 

If the combined facts under the different headings in 
the audit confirms an answer in the affirmative, the spec- 
ialist who has conducted the human audit may well 
issue a certificate just as a financial auditor issues a 
certified statement of financial soundness. 

If, however, the condition of the business will not 
warrant an affirmative answer, the facts set forth in the 
audit will be sufficient to direct the attention of the 
management to the presence of dangers to industrial 
efficiency and industrial peace. 

“Why not conduct the human audit from inside the 
organization?” asked a mill superintendent. 

The reply to this question ninety-nine times out of a 








tor’s inspection—light, ventilation convenience. 
something which has escaped the employer’s attention — something which 
may be fatal. The employee is a casting-room operator in a print shop. 





What’s wrong with this picture? It represents a typical case which the 
Human Auditor uncovers. Everything in this corner “passes” the audi- 


But there is something— 


He should not be allowed to EAT in the room. 


hundred will be that only the executives at the top are 
in a position to bring together all the data for such an 
audit. Just as it is necessary to go to them for any 
complete summing up of all the financial facts, and the 
shaping of a financial policy, so also is it necessary to 
go to them for any complete human audit and the shap- 
ing of any general human policy. The executive might 
do it, but he does not. He has neither the time nor 
the clear vision; he has looked at the human side of his 
organization so long, that he cannot see it as it is. 

Not long ago, a board of directors were in a deadlock 
on a question of labor policy. At last, a meeting came, 
at which a human audit ordered by the manager was 
presented. The action of the members of the board on 
this old vexing question was unanimous because, instead 
of stumbling as before upon a difference of opinion, they 
were now, at last, acting upon a set of facts. 

“TI suppose that at one time or another, I have known 
almost all the facts shown in that audit,” says the pres- 
ident of the company. “But neither the manager or I 
have had time to bring them all together.” 

In another case, the human audit disclosed the fact 
that in an industrial plant largely unionized, and’ in 
which the union men worked fifty-four hours a week, 
the crew of men in the boiler rooms were working on 
two shifts, one night and one day, so that each man 
worked eighty-four hours, from Sunday to Sunday. The 
human audit brought forth the fact that this non- 
union crew of workers for years had been looked upon 
by all the other workers as an example of the condi- 
tions from which only the union had saved them. It 
had been a source of feeling among the workers of an 
antagonistic attitude; the conditions of the one non- 
union crew had been a constant subject for mention 
whenever the relations of the employer and employees 
were discussed by the workmen. 

“Tt had never occurred to me,” said the employer, 
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who lives in a city far removed from the plant. “The 
moment it was brought to my attention by the audit, 
we put in three shifts of men instead of two shifts, 
making an eight-hour day or fifty-six hours a week, 
paying the same wages for the fifty-six hours we had 
paid for the eighty-four hours. The change must have 
increased the whole efficiency and codperative spirit in 
our plant. It was worth ten times what it cost us. We 
made money by the change. And one of the men—an 
old fellow—who hadn’t known anything for years but 
the boiler room, the path across the fields to his house, 
and sleep, came to me when I was visiting the factory 
and tried to tell me how it felt to have a Sunday at 
home. He couldn’t. He gagged and the tears came 

I felt I had just got back from a long vacation.” 

In another instance, an audit uncovered the fact that 
workers were always put to work without sufficient in- 
structions in their tasks. Aside from the loss of time, 
arising from this fact, the human audit showed that the 
lack of instruction had been directly responsible for 
the discharge of over two hundred new workers during 
the year. The audit showed that the expense of a 
proper system of instructiom to new operatives, by 
stopping the wastes of “changing help,” would have 
saved many times its cost. 

“T thought I had given a good deal of attention to- 
ward keeping my shops sanitary. I had talked the mat- 
ter over with the State factory inspector, too,” testified 
a manager. “But the human audit proved by tests the 
fact that in a certain room the air was not fresh. Our 
half hundred girls worked there. We used to wonder 
why girls had so many headaches. Now we have found 
out and a slight change in the ventilating system saves 
its total cost every week in increased production for us 
and increased health for the girls. Probably that 
change, alone, justified the making of the human audit.” 

Cases in which the practice has been to fill all jobs 
from the outside, have been changed by the human 
audit, to cases where jobs are filled by promotion. The 
injustice and shortcomings of foremen have been ex- 
pozed before their effect upon the workers has reached 
the stage of secret or open warfare. The audit often 
shows the need of some machinery by which employees 
may make an appeal to correct their real or fancied 
wrongs and bring their grievances to the management 
without prejudice to their own interests. Sometimes, it 
brings into play the unused opportunity to invite from 
the workers codperation in management and suggestions 
for preventing waste in processes of production. 


Not long ago, a manufacturer of specialties made from 
stiff paper, who had been induced to ask for suggestions 
from the workers was astonished when one of the men 
working on the paper-making machines came to him and 
pointed out the window at nearly an acre of ground 
covered with waste left after the specialties had been cut 
out with the dies. 

“Much of that waste could be saved if, instead of 
making our paper in one width, we changed our ma- 
chines so that we could make it in three different 
widths,” said the worker. 

There was one of the codperative dollar-hard sug- 
gestions which the human audit can be credited for 
making possible. 

At the present time, the human audit has not included 
in its professional scope the conduct of scientific ex- 
periments for the purpose of adding to an analysis of 
the facts, proof of the value of changes recommended. 

I prophesy that the next step in industrial efficiency, 


following the present epoch of time studies and task © 


amd bonus systems and the other phases of production 
management, will be human research. This next step 
will be experiments carried on in industrial plants with 
experiment squads of workers. These tests will be 
made to determine the temperature at which the health 
and the production of workers are at top-notch, to find 
out the number of hours which represent the best length 
of working-day, to prove for the benefit of both em- 
ployers and employees the effects of drinking and smok- 
ing and of eating certain foods, and to prove the adapt- 
ability of classes of workers to certain tasks according 
to their sex, their racial characteristics and their age. 
Such investigations will require and receive the codper- 
ation of the employees, for the research will be into that 
realm of human values toward which the workers them- 
selves have been trying to attract attention. 

The new profession of the human auditor points the 
way, for the moment it is enough if the pioneers of 
human auditing are able, to make employers see that 
at least one-half of industry and its efficiency is human, 
and to cause investors to realize that in most industries 
the continued earning power is not guaranteed so thor- 
oughly by a financial audit as by an audit of labor con- 
ditions, which discloses no dangers of the disturbance 
of industrial peace or uncovers the presence of human 
wastes. 

Here fortunately, in the prevention of human wastes, 
the invested dollar and the working-man have a common 
ground of interest. 


Mammy’s Gingerbread 


By J. M. HARRISON 


OU kin talk about yo’ ice cream 

An’ yo’ angil cake an’ sich, 

An’ all yo’ hi’ toned eatin’s, 
Dat’s injoyed by de rich; 
Ah knows ef dis coon had his ch’ice 
He’d nebber ’fuse ter take— 
Er piece ob dat er gingahbread 
What mammy uster make. 


How we chilluns would be happy 
Pickin’ chips up foh de fiah, 
Lips a smackin’, wood a crackin’ 
Ez de flames leap’d red an’ hiah. 
Wid ’spectashun, we’d be laffin’ 
’Tell our bery sides would ake— 
Jes er waitin’ foh dat gingahbread 
Dat mammy uster make. 


Folks jes passin’ by de cabin 

Uster sniff de asmusfere 

An’ stop ez ef er sayin’ “dere’s 
Good t’ings cookin’ dere.” 

W’ile mammy’s face wuz beamin’ 
W’en de fiah she’d poke and rake— 
We'd be settin’ dere a waitin’ foh 

De gingahbread she’d make. 


But times hab chang’d sence den 

Kase mammy’s jined de angil’s ban’ 

An’ I reckons now eats angil cake 

Right f’om de angil’s han’. 

Meny times we set huh cryin’ 

Lak ouah heahts will sholy break— 
W’en we t’inks ob mammy’s goodness an’ 
De gingahbread she’d make. 
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The Swiss Army Lesson 


HY is it that the British, with 
several hundred thousand sol- 
diers on the continent, have been 

holding only about 35 miles of the line 
and not doing over-well even with so 
short a strip? Shortage of certain forms 
of ammunition we all know about, but 
there are other reasons. 
They have almost no 
artillery officers. Also 
they have practically 
no general staff officers. 
The soldiers them- 
selves are all right 
and young Oxford and 
Cambridge boys make 
lieutenants who at 
least know how to 
die, even if they 
know nothing else. 
Knowing how to die is 
a very small part of 
the job of a colonel, to 
say nothing of a gen- 
eral, 

Of course Eng- 
land’s record in some 
respects since the war 
began is magnificent. 
Her command of the 
sea has been better 
than the Germans 
thought it could be. 
Her purse is open to 
all the allies and her 
credit is unshaken. The 
feat of creating an 
army of two or three 
million men in a year, 
out of volunteers, is 
unparallelled. But not - 
even Kitchener can 
create higher officers. 
When the ammunition 
is ready this shortage 
of officers will still 
be felt. An addi- 
tional handicap is in 
their class system. 
In. France there is 
no obstacle whatever 
to the promotion of 
the ablest and most 
experienced men, Even 
in autocratic Germany 
the feeling is less 
strong than in Britain. 
The British plebian 
will follow the aris- 
tocrat to death where 
he would not follow a 
member of his own 
class. Moreover, he 
cannot conceive of 
himself as giving or- 
ders to aristocrats. Of 
course the United 
States, if it undertook a similar sudden 
feat in army-raising, would have all the 
troubles that have faced Kitchener, ex- 
cept class, most of them in a worse de- 
gree. General Wood might raise and 
train plenty of soldiers in a year but he 
fwould have no officers, and soldiers with- 
out officers and without plenty of artillery 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


experts, as well as ammunition, are noth- 
ing indeed but food for powder) Every- 
body understands by now that a trench is 
taken by a difference in mere seconds be- 
tween the time the artillery has ceased 
bombarding it and the time the troops 
enter it. If calculation is not precise to 





the second the trench is ndt taken and 
the attacking troops are slaughtered by 
their own artillery or by the enemy’s ma- 
chine guns, The superiority of the Ger- 
mans over the Russians has, it is true, 
been in large part in ammunition, but it 
has been also largely in number of avail- 
able higher officers and in artillerymen. 


Switzerland is the country whose ex- 
ample is constantly held before us, I 
have been. impressed by the warning 
frequently given to me by French and 
Swiss officers that our country should not 
rely too much on the Swiss idea. “Nearly 
every country in Europe” they said, 
“has indulged in that 
Swiss-system talk, but 
the system has never 
worked except in 
Switzerland.” The mil- 
itary-tradition reason, 
I do not believe is 
really important. How- 
ever, since some give 
it, let us consider it. 
For centuries the word 
| Swiss was a synonym 
for expert soldiers 
fighting in the armies 
of the larger powers. 
For a few instances 
among hundreds, look 
at these and notice the 
resemblance to today: 

“Before Arras, Aug- 
ust 18 (1640!) Mar- 
shall Chaulnes  at- 
tacked the enemy’s 
position at three points 
with three companies 
of Swiss guards.” Hand 
grenades were used. 
“The enemy was 
driven from his first 
entrenchments and we 
gained 200 feet. Our 
losses were inconsid- 
erable,” 

“The Swiss regi- 
ments of d’Estaviayé 
and Wattville, after 
having repelled a night 
attack, cap- 
tured the important 
post of la Bassée by a 
well-managed counter- 
attack. The explosion 
of a mine destroyed 
the road for a distance 
of 30 feet.” 

“Before Dunkirk, 
during the night of 
June 5-6, (1658!) the 
Swiss guards main- 
tained themselves in 
the trenches in spite 
of a lively musketry 
fire and grenade at- 
tack.” 

These _ picturesque 
resemblances are re- 
called merely to dec- 
orate the point that 
Switzerland knows 
warfare from_ the 
cradle, by tradition, almost by instinct. 
Take that reason for what it is worth. 
Others put stress on the details of her 
plan, Her system of reserves would give 
us soldiers more quickly, it is true. We 
can no doubt learn from her about the 
vital question of officers and of expert 
artillerymen. She shows what efficiency 
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is consistent with de- 
mocracy. Switzerland 
has less than four mil- 
lion inhabitants. She 
completed her mobiliza- 
tion before either France 
or Germany. In the 
first week of August she 
put over a quarter of a 
million of thoroughly 
drilled men on_ her 
frontiers as a hint in 
support of her scrap of 
paper. She means to 
keep inviolate that pa- 
per. Since then she has 
been having her fighting 
men take turns in the 
army, returning to their 
private work between. 
Her army of half a mil- 
lion is absolutely ready. 
Its percentage of officers 
is high. Efficiency in 
every preparation prob- 
ably equals Germany. 
When it looked as if the 
entrance of Italy into 
the war might cause dis- 
respect for the neutral- 
ity of Switzerland the 
government was ready 
to destroy _ routes 
through passes by ex- 
plosion, if need be, at 
an hour’s notice. Noth- 
ing has been left to 
chance. For this high 
degree of efficiency 
Switzerland does not 
pay the moral price of 
German militarism. f As 
to money price, she pays 
in taxes for all defense 
purposes $2.20 per in- 
habitant per annum. 
The United States pays 
ever $4 per inhabitant and gets noth- 
ing. “But there is broader aspect to it 
all than these specific difficulties, hints, 
er solutions They amount to noth- 
ing in comparison, The Swiss system 


Buffalo 


ILLIAM F. CODY one day en- 

\V gaged in a spirited talkfest with 

a white haired, gray bearded 
trapper, who was by way of being the 
greatest and most unsuccessful liar m 
the locality. 

“Sho, Cody; that there b’ar story 0’ 
yours ain’t puppy high to a little seance 
I had with a ol’ she-grizzly back some 
twenty year ago. I come on that pizen 
critter at th’ mouth of a canyon. Bing! 
I plops a shot f’om my ol’ muzzle loader 
into her, but she don’t even tarry. On 
she comes ’thout givin’ me nary chanst 
t? load. I th’ows th’ gun at her, hits her 





works wonderfully, not because of the 
system itself, but because of the spirit 
that the people put into the system. 
If the Swiss had no more sense of 
public duty, of what private sacrifice 


Bill and the 


By SAMUEL J. LEWIS 


en th’snoot, an’ takes out up th’ eanyon, 
with th’ old gal, plum’ mad, pitty-pat- 
tin’ after me. We runs fer "bout a mile, 
she paddin’ along behind an’ gainin’ a 
bit. Them canyon walls kep’ gettin’ 
higher an’ smoother an’ narrower ‘ntil 
they was about a thousan’ feet up an’ 
I c’d most touch each side. I couldn’t 
a’clim ’em if I’d tried, an’ that she-var- 
mint wasn’t givin’ me no chanst. All of 
a studdint th’ path got still narrerer till 
me an’ the b’ar had to ‘most squeeze 
through, an’ then I come slap into a 
straight-up wall in front o’ me. There 
I was; slick-as-glass walls on three sides 


was reasonable in the individual, the 
system would not work at all. Germany 
is perfectly organized because of a na- 
tional enthusiasm imposed by a class. 
Switzerland is perfectly organized be- 
cause of a national enthusiasm that for 
some mysterious reason emanates from 
the people without compulsion. Can you 
imagine Americans working all their 
most active lives, off and on, obscurely, 
from a sense of national duty, for noth- 
ing? /The Swiss not only has his. set 
times for service. He is expected to 
practice rifle-shooting between times and 
report to his government regularly his 
score. He does it. The result in work- 
manship is represented by a story, no 
doubt apocryphal, of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s visit to Switzerland in 1911. 

“You have an active army of 300,000 
men?” he said to a soldier. 

“Yes, your majesty.” 

“And suppose I should send 600,000 
men against you?” 

“We should have to load twice.” 

The Swiss soldier’s responsibility for 

his equipment is more complete than 
anywhere else. It is known to a piece of 
thread what was put in his possession, 
and with everything from thread to rifle 
he must be ready at any moment. Hence 
the amazing rapidity of mobilization. 
\ Now the point I wish to make is this. 
The Swiss lesson is not a lesson in tech- 
nique. It is a lesson in citizenship. We 
cannot imitate the Swiss army unless we 
imitate the Swiss spirit.! If we are to 
continue to do things as individuals, 
only because they are profitable, or make 
us conspicuous, or get votes, there is lit- 
tle use talking about Switzerland.{ We 
can make an army sufficient to prevent 
invasion, if we wish to, under our present 
ideals, by paying highly enough in money 
for it; but we cannot have the Swiss 
army, or anything remotely resembling 
it, until we have Swiss sense of citizen- 
ship, Swiss respect for law, Swiss integ- 
rity in politics; until, in short, we are 
an intense political democracy, at a con- 
stant white heat of civic feeling. That is 
what we need to learn from Switzerland) 


Trapper 


and th’ mad b’ar pitty-pattin’ ten feet 
in m’ rear. Couldn’t go ahead, turn 
‘round, ner go stright up!” 

The trapper paused, enjoying the deep 
silence of the crowd. 

“Yes: but what did your bear do?” 
asked Cody. 

The old man’s face began to take on 
the purplish hue of pent emotion. His 
features strained and twitched as his 
brain sought a way out of his own men- 
dacious cul-de-sac. Looking helplessly 


around and meeting no friendly glance 


from the audience, he finally blurted out. 
“By gum, she killed me!” 
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Moloch 


A Play About War 


pany have recently produced in 

Chicago, and will present in Sep- 
tember in New York, this play by Beulah 
M. Dix. A year ago we would have con- 
sidered it as a thrilling melo-dramatic 
representation of war, rather exagger- 
ated. Today it becomes poignantly real. 
The suffering, the horrors, the losses, 
can be visualized in Belgium, in France 
or in Poland. It opens for us possi- 
bilities in our own homes which we dare 
not think on. This play, written with 
deep understanding, well constructed 
and admirably acted, should exercise a 
notable influence against war. 

Where the economic arguments of such 
a peace exponent as August Schvan are 
not understood, where the propaganda of 
Jane Addams and The Woman’s Peace 
Party is denounced as silly and futile, 
or where the beauty and lyric quality of 
the Trojan Women is lost to many audi- 
ences Moloch will take hold. 

The prologue opens at a quiet country 
house, where the members of a happy 
normal family of the upper class, are 
busy with their customary vocations. A 
young foreign doctor is received as a 
friend in this household, has saved the 
life of the little son, and has won the 
love of the daughter of the house. Alarms 
of war are in the air, but are disre- 
garded, “It is not possible, war cannot 
happen,” they say. Here we recognize 
our own attitude before the catastrophe 
of August 4th. Suddenly word is brought 
that war is declared. Strange words 
which we did not know until last 
August, spring into the mouths of all. 
Friendship for the young “foreigners” is 
dissolved. 

The next act finds us in a town 
house, with all the excitement—al- 
most joyous excitement—that at- 
tends the marching off of the 
troops. Young girls are mak- 
ing nosegays to scatter from 
the windows. There are 
leave-takings between 
mother and son, hus- 
band and wife. The 
peace and security of 
the home are shattered, 
but the true realization 
of war has not yet come. 

Seven months later, 
we see again this same 
home. The invading 
enemy is marching 


es BLINN and his com- 


{for three 


through the streets under the win- 
dows, that enemy whose quick defeat 
had been so surely predicted in the pre- 
vious act, and as we hear the tramp of 
feet, we think not of 
some remote and in- 








definite place and time, 
but of the German en- 
try into Brussels, of 
that great flood of grey 
uniformed men which 
days and 
nights rolled through 
the streets until it be- 
came no longer human, 
but “like a force of na- 
ture.” | Through _ this 
and the following act 
blow falls upon blow, 
culminating in a truly 
terrific climax, when to 
the agony of death and 
brutality is added the 
roar of cannon, 
scream of shrapnel, the 
erash of falling walls, 


loch.” Mr. 


and great. 


Paul Gordon who plays 
with distinction and with 
fine force and restraint the 
important role of Philip, 
the “foreigner,” in “Mo- 
Gordon is a 
young actor who in less 
than three years on the 
stage has had the distinc- 
tion of serving in the com- 
panies of Winthrop Ames, 
Emanuel Reicher and Hol- 
brook Blinn. He should go 
far if he can weather the 
dangers of quick success 
and the temptation to do 
the the conventional and strik- 
ing, rather than the real 


























and the sharp rattle of 
the machine gun. The unleashing of 
brute passions, the demoralization of de- 
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Holbrook Blinn as Robert and Lillian Albertson as Katherine. 








spair and ex- 
haustion work 
their inevitable 
ends. We see 
the sufferings of 


the invader as well as of the invaded. A 
young lieutenant comes to the house. 
His manner, at first harsh, is ex- 
plained and justified by the treat- 
ment he has previously received. Met 
with kindness and dignity, he quickly 
responds. “You are the first woman,” 
he says, “like those I have known at my 
mother’s, who has said a kind word to 
me in four weeks.” He goes to rest and 
in the sleep of exhaustion his throat is 
cut by the maddened woman servant, 
whose sister and little nieces have been 
killed by the invader. “Your sister was 
killed in the North?” demands the com- 
manding officer. ‘Yes,’ she replies, 
“And this boy was 300 miles away,” he 
answers. The servant is shot against a 
wall, the family turned into the street, 
the house given to the flames on three 
minutes notice, the little child dies of 
exposure. So we see the fruits of war, 
horror upon horror, atrocity upon atroc- 
ity, following in logical sequence. 

In the epilogue, we are back again 
at the country house, now destitute of 
all refinement, of all that makes life 
gracious. The orchard is cut down, the 
ruins of the old church, and the bare 
limbs of the dead trees, stand stark 
against the evening sky. The young 
doctor, the “foreigner,” is dead. In the 
previous act we have seen him tortured 
by the drunken head of the house. The 
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younger son has returned, crippled, tied 
for life to his wheel chair. The husband 
and brother enters. Drink, to which the 
privations and strain of the trenches 
first forced him, has now taken firm hold. 
Between him and his sister stands the 
figure of her dead lover. He attempts to 
justify his actions and in the code of 
war we are now all learning, his justi- 
fication seems good. “The long way you 
have come, you three big kind men, who 
stood here,” says his wife. We wonder 
if we have come a long way, if our kind- 
liness is seared, if our standards are 


lowered. News comes that war is again 
imminent, this time with the old allies 
as the enemy and the “foreigner” as 
ally. “They were not half bad, mother,” 
says the cripple. From the camp below 
the house the bugle calls, the sound of 
marching feet is heard again. War is de- 
clared. The young and the strong are 
off. The cripple and the drunkard re- 
main behind. “We cannot bear it,” cry 
the women. “As long as men are men, 
there will be fighting,” is the reply. 
The spiritual quality of war, the be- 


lief that it is fought for great principles, 


the self-sacrifice and devotion which it 
engenders, are not considered in this 
play. We have seen men and women 
giving their all, and ready to die for 
what they believe to be right, but the 
inspiration, the greatness, of this, is not 
developed, and therefore the depression 
which the play creates is unrelieved. 
It is on a hopeless outlook that the 
audience is released. And as one reaches 
the street the newsboys are crying that 
new nations are on the threshold of war, 
that the suffering and the waste are to be 
multiplied. G. #. P. 


A Story for the Palate 


T HAS been left to the Saturday 

Evening Post to discover the short 

story of the Digestive Apparatus. 
Its creator is Mr. W. B. Trites; the story 
is called “War;” and if Mr. Trites does 
not receive in the near future from 
the Soda Mint Trust, some handsome 
emolument, ingratitude will have done 
its worst. 

There are three chief characters in 
the story, and they all eat. Heavens, 
how they eat! There is more food to the 
square inch in “War” than in any known 
work of fiction. There is even a plot in 
the story of “War,” but you must pick 
it out rather as a rude man picks the 
small fishbone from his mouth—other- 
wise you may get it down amongst the 
food without noticing it. May Hough- 
ton, the American heiress has two as- 
pirants for her hand: Captain Nugent, 
an English army officer, and Foster 
Todd, a genius, an English man of let- 
ters. The latter 


had a bushy moustache and a bright and 
tired eye. 


He ought to have had a “bright and 
tired” stomach, too. Here is his menu, 
a dietary to make dyspeptic millionaires 
green with envy. This is one day’s work: 


His breakfast comprised porridge, a kip- 
per, bacon and eggs, toast, marmalade and 
coffee. 

A newspaper propped before him, he 
lunched on cold ham and chicken, boiled 
potatoes and boiled greens, suet pudding, 
rich Gorgonzola, and potent, ink-black 
stout. 

A maid entered with his tea, and, his 
mind now fixed on white slavery in its 
relation to race suicide, he consumed three 
cheering cups, a plate of bread and butter, 
a half dozen jam sandwiches, a crumpet 
and a large toasted scone. 

The club dinner was not bad at three- 
and-six. He ate, while pondering race 
suicide and white slavery again, a thick 
soup, a cut of salmon with sliced cucum- 
ber, ptarmigan vol-auvent, boiled leg of 
mutton with boiled greens and boiled pota- 
toes, a plate of custard and stewed fruit, 
and some anchovy paste on toast by way 
of savory. 


Yet we are not told what he had to 
eat at supper—no doubt by oversight. 
Mr. Trite takes us to English country 
life, at Captain Nugent’s ancestral home. 
The hero, entering the breakfast room 


By CHARLES WHITTAKER 


looked into the covered dishes under the 
silver warmer on the sideboard. There 
were bacon, sausages, kidneys, truffled 
eggs. But amongst the cold dishes a ham 
took his eye. He cut a small pink slice. 
From an enormous bunch he clipped a 
half dozen hothouse grapes as big as 
plums. A very old man-servant, straight 
and thin and ruddy, brought in a silver 
pot of coffee and a rack of fresh toast. 


The heroine also eats, but with much 
refinement: 

She took up on her fork a tiny morsel 
of sausage; she lifted it with great de- 
liberation to her mouth, and, scarcely 
opened her lips to receive it, she chewed 
it very slowly—her jaw hardly moved. 


Her father eats, heartily: 


The ice king pushed his plate toward her. 
“Just fill that up again with sausage and 
eggs and bacon, will you?” 


We are relieved to read, ten lines later: 
The ice king stopped eating. 
Alas, no! Fortified by a rest of 


twenty-two lines, the ice king’s dread- 
ful meal goes on: 


“Give me some of that cold ham.” 


Mr. Trites feeds his characters as if 
they were Strasburg geese. His hospi- 
tality is boundless. On the same day: 

They lunched at Barnstaple, a Devon 
lunch—herring fresh from the sea, a Devon 
chicken with laver, the seaweed vegetable, 
and an apple-tart with Devonshire cream. 

This is on an automobile trip, and the 
happy, happy party arrives home to- 
wards evening. The hero and heroine 
dismount from the car, to carry a basket 
of fruit—more food—to a cottager. As 
they stroll through the park the pheas- 
ants 


uttered their sardonic gong-like call. 

It must have reminded the hero of 
something, probably the dinner-gong for 
he bit his lip 

Twenty-three lines later: 


A pheasant in the distance uttered its 
gong-like, wild and mocking cry. The 
young man bit his lip angrily. 

Was it because there was nothing else 
to bite? Or because the gong-like pheas- 
ant was uncooked? 

Even the similes are not free from 
food. In Flanders, for example: 


Captain Nugent reached his trench. In 
it, like crabs in a basket, prostrate men 
in khaki struggled with prostrate men in 
grey. 

Mr. Trites’ descriptive writing has a 
merit all its own: 


When he got out of the bath his hard, 
slim, wet figure smoked like a warm horse 
in cold weather. 

He took his place at the wheel, May 
Houghton sat beside him, while in the 
rear Lady Bland and the ice king reclined, 
for the car was very fashionably cut, as 
in a bed. 

‘They spent the day in the soft, cold, pure 
air. They glided smoothly and swiftly 
along the edge of precipices high above 
the clear and crinkled sea. In the green 
— of the downs sheep fed in white 

er 


And now, let us turn to the shy hero- 
ine. Absorbed though she is by Mr. 
Trites’ meals, she has girlish intervals, 
as a Clarence F. Underwood girl might 
be expected to have: 

She crossed her knees so as to show her 
beautiful shoe and beautiful ankle. Then 
she glanced down. Did it show enongh, all 
that shimmering white loveliness? Well-- 
no. And stirring in her chair, she pretend- 
ed modestly to lower her ‘cobweb skirt 
heavy with broideries; but in reality she 
raised it a little—raised it three or four or. 
perhaps, five inches. At the same time 
she gave the two men a shy look, a daz- 
zling smile; she seemed to blush; and, 
shamed by her girlish innocence, they 
averted their enraptured éyes. 

We have taken expert opinion on the 
movement; and an elderly maiden aunt 
assures us that the above performance 
is quite possible—if one wears a crinoline. 
The heroine is unique. In Part I, she has 
violet eyes. On the next page 
May Houghton wore a homespun Norfolk 
suit of blue-and-white check. The blue. 
he noticed matched her eyes. 

Captain Nugent, invalided home, tells 
us how when wounded, he was saved 
from death by a German soldier. The 
food problem again confronts the author, 
for the German was 


“Head waiter at the Troc, by Jove!” 


And when the heroine heard this, we 
are not surprised to learn that 


She bit her lip. 


She was not eating at the time, and it 
seemed the only thing to do. 
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Little 


Touches of 


Humanity 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


dom hears the word “Allemand” for 

“German” in France. It is always 
the derisive word “Bosch,” as an Ameri- 
can might say “you dirty Dutchman.” 
But go to a battle field, and ask the 
soldiers about the graves, and they will 
speak of an unknown German with the 
serious word, and with lowered voices, 
and they will work a long time to carve 
a cross to mark the spot where lies an 
enemy whose name shall never again be 
known, He, the single unknown, in his 
private grave, is better off, according to 
the strange sentiments of our humanity, 
than those who, on more crowded slaugh- 
ter-fields, are buried dozens in a single 
ditch. Many of the graves are scat- 
tered through beautiful forests; other 
graves are near the lilacs and the cherry 
blossoms; and the lark sings always. One 
doesn’t like war in the smiling fields of 
France. The fields in the fought-over 
districts are full of bombs. The bombs 
have to be sought out carefully lest the 
plowshare, which begins its work as soon 
as the enemy retreats, strike an unex- 
ploded one, and send the husbandman to 
Heaven, to join the soldiers. 

The French love flowers. I was look- 
ing at two rows of trenches, a few yards 
apart, one line French and one line Ger- 
man. Between was a garden. An officer 
friend told me that nearly every night 
the French soldiers go into the garden 
to get flowers for the officers in the 
trench. He said that no order would 
restrain them, however considerable the 
risk. Officers put their arms about the 
men, They seem to love and trust one 
another. A duke rode on the train that 
I was on. He was a captain. He was in 
a regiment of which the colonel had 
formerly been the duke’s chef. The duke 
thought it was all right. I asked if I 
ought to fee the chauffeur with whom 
I had been riding for three days and was 
informed that French military chauffeurs 
are more than likely to be able to buy 
out the persons whom they drive. But 
their manners give no hint. I asked a 
prince, serving as a captain, if it was 
true that the old nobility were held 
back for fear that distinguished service 
might lead to some royalist agitation. 
“No,” he said, “the authorities and the 
people are only too glad when any of 
that crowd shows industry or ability.” 

When I was in Bordeaux there was a 
war movie there. One scene depicted 
soldiers about to go into battle. Every 
soldier was fondling a baby. Gentleness 
and kindness were what the people 


I: ORDINARY speech one now sel- 





wished to see celebrated. What they will 
do if they invade Germany, Heaven only 
knows, but at any rate they seem now 
to celebrate nothing but the humanities. 
One proud boast is that there will be no 
German babies with French fathers. The 
French are fighting well. It is pleasant 
at least to think that physical courage 
is not lessened, in a great crisis, by gen- 
tility. 

Among one group of trenches some 
baby thrushes were being raised. On 
posts within the trenches moss had been 
carefully planted. Alongside of a hidden 
machine gun was a photograph of a lit- 
tle chapel in the village whence the gun- 
ner came. 

Of course not all the human sugges- 
tions that the soldiers arrange for them- 
selves have to do with sentiment. Many 
are humor, the average commonplace 
humor that seems almost the same the 
world around. A pig-sty is christened 
the Crown Prince. Over the entrance 
to a trench in Lorraine is printed: 


LAUNDRY — PALACE HOTEL 
TELEPHONE LIFT 
ENGLISH SPOKEN 


And there are those inevitable verses 
that illustrate the universal interest in 
indecency. 

Every incident takes on a special 
significance amid the mighty organized 
destruction of all the emotions, joys, and 
ideals we have been so laboriously build- 
ing up. Amid the ruins of a beautiful 
chateau, for centuries the residence of a 
famous family, I noticed peasant children 
passing away the day as best they could. 
They were playing at war! Of course 
they were. In a ruined church I noticed 
exactly the same play. 

In some respects it is these little 
touches, these pitiful passing details that 
make the strongest impression. The 
titanic bonfire of civilization is too big 
to be taken in by the imagination in its 
larger lines, or in its future meanings. 
When, however, I hear a French officer 
invite a stranger to talk German if it 
happens to be an easier language for him 
than French, I remember that particular 
fact. Again it is striking when a mother 
teases her little girl for “loving the 
Dutchmen,” and does it with great gen- 
iality. I see a most decrepit old couple, 
struggling hopelessly with a horse, or a 
child of four leading a cow, and the lack 
of able-bodied men is solidified in a pic- 
ture. I pick my way through barbed 
wire entanglements. The wire is made 
in America. It in no way changes 


my opinion, but it helps me to imagine 
how the Germans feel when they are 
caught in it. A sentry is stopping our 
automobile. He is not raising his gun 
in the ordinary way. He is seizing it in 
the middle with both hands and raising 
it horizontal above his head. I ask the 
reason. It is because other motorists 
have been shot for not understanding the 
signal and this is a device for making it 
more distinct. Thus the sense of death 
is realized in a trifle. Posters in village 
streets telling what may be charged for 
bread, other posters saying that inhab- 
itants will be shot if they go out at 
night, houses and churches looking as if 
they had been ruins as long as those of 
Rome, children and old people who have 
crawled back to what was left of their 
homes—all these things are more within 
the reach of the human mind and heart 
than are the hundreds of miles of fight- 
ing lines, the millions of tons of ex- 
plosives, the economic waste, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of young women who 
on account of the war can never find 
husbands, And if I were to focus my 
mind on the question of responsibility 
for all this, it also would come to me 
in the shape of an incident. 

Our motor was going very fast in- 
deed. The chauffeur thought we had 
very good reason to go so fast. Little 
dangers were nothing compared to the 
larger purpose. A dog flew across the 
road. It was not his fault. He did not 
see us. It was because of our terrific 
speed. Swerving at that pace was im- 
possible. We passed over the dog, and 
the chauffeur laughed. He was a kindly 
man, but he laughed. The ridiculousness 
of it in the general scale made him laugh. 
I looked back at the swiftly vanishing 
scene. The dog was lying in the middle 
of the road; his head was turned, his 
mouth reaching for his broken back, as 
if, poor fool, his teeth could set the bone. 
It was nobody’s fault. It was a nec- 
essary consequence of a necessary speed. 
I have seen grossly wounded men; 
corpses also; orphans, widows, broken 
homes; but my mind seeks an illustra- 
tion within its scope, and I shall never 
forget the wriggling dog. And so, in 
the larger theatre, it all seems to come 
back not to this or that consequence, but 
to a general cause. Why did it all begin? 
And hence it can never be too often re- 
membered what it is we seek. We can 
never too often repeat that the great 
object of the war is democracy in Ger- 
many. Unless we gain that from the 
war, we gain nothing. 
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A Versatile Taxidermist 


C. H. Hobbs is certainly some taxi- 
dermist. He has mounted a fine deer 
head on his granary. Not content with 
that, he has put in a bathtub in his 
residence. 

—Tke Chauteauguay (N. Y.) Record. 


A Cautious Reporter 


The bride is a daughter of the late Pat- 
rick Bradley, and is one of Darlington’s 
most beautiful young ladies—we would 
say the most beautiful if we knew which 
one it was, because she has a twin sister 
that none but themselves can tell one 
from the other, and as 


TTT = 
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had a lawsuit, and always voted the 
Democratic ticket straight is the very 
unique record of I. J. Hunter of Choc- 
taw Township. Yes, and another re- 
deeming quality is that he has always 
supported his county paper and pays 

for it in advance. 
—The Van Buren County (Ark.) 
Democrat. 


Stork Reduces Cost of Living 


Born recently to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
McGill, near Bee Creek, a girl weighing 
six pounds, clothing and all. 

The Harrison (Ark.) 
Republican 





Physician Called for the Horse 


While returning home from Will 
Lynch’s sale Claude Beery’s horse ran 
away and run into Fred Herman, 
throwing him in some way from his 
wagon. Fred was quite badly hurt. Dr. 
Maxfield of Tama was called to see the 
horse Friday. 

—The Tama (Ill.) Herald. 


The Audience’s Escape 


A small but appreciative audience 
witnessed the play “A Little Detective” 
at the Remick Saturday night. It was 
owing to a mistake in the printing of 

the bills that the last act. 





Mamie has gone and Mat- 
tie remains with us, it 


The Flat Dweller Who Wanted a Big Yard 


was omitted. However, it. 
was no fault of the com- 





probably would be dis- 
creet to say that next to 
her twin sister there never 





was a more beautiful 

girl. 

—The Darlington (Wis.) 
Journal. 


The Shock Absorber 


Lightning struck the 
home of Fred Klemm of 
near Duncan Falls in the 
Sunday morning storm 
and was destroyed. . 

—The McConnellsville 

(O.) Herald. 


GROWING 


The New Woman 
Perhaps 


Samuel Baldwin and 
wife are the proud par- 
ents of a boy daughter. 

—The Waverly (0O.) 
Watchman. 


She Was Worth It 


The leather medal for 

nerve would seem to belong by unani- 
mous consent to the superintendent of 
the Maple Hill high school who invited 
Gov. Capper to deliver the commence- 
ment address and failed to tell him until 
he arrived, after driving thirty miles 
through mud, that the “graduating 
class” consisted of one girl!—lIola Regis- 
ter. If Charley Scott knew that “one 
girl,” he would not have made these re- 
marks, for she is worth all the trouble 
the governor took. 

—The Alma (Kans.) Enterprise. 


What Makes the Man 


Sixty-one years old, lived within one 
mile of present home all his life, never 
bought a turn of corn or meal, a pound 
of meat or lard, never was arrested or 
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FOUR BLOCKS 
TO THE HOUSE 


pany, and had the audi- 
ence remained they would. 

have finished the play. 
—The Clinton (IIl.) 
Public. 


Paul’s Progress 


Mr. Paul Moseman, de- 
liveryman and clerk in 
the Price grocery at New 
Straitsville, was in our 
vicinity one day last 
week, We are glad to 
learn of Paul’s industri- 
ous and loving disposition 
and goodly prospect in 
his future life, as he has 
not: only secured a good 
position but has also se- 
cured the privilege of es- 
corting one of the most 
charming young ladies of 
New Straitsville about 
town. 

—Mt. Carmel Item in the 
Logan (0.) Journal. 


An Audible Shiver 


St. Joseph “Mo.) News-Press. 


The Band Played On 
The band boys did well at the theater 


last night. They played Number 9 in 
the red book without a slip-up. 

—The Elton (Ia.) 

Bugle. 


When the Curtain Was Lifted 


A well known Girard county citizen 
drove up in front of Coomer & Nave’s 
establishment this week and bought a 
bill of wallpaper. When the curtain was 
lifted from the buggy bed an old hen 
was found sitting on fourteen eggs. The 
gentleman gave the hen, chicken and 
eggs to John Nave, and he now has a 
handsome flock of young fowls. 


—The Danville (Ky.) Advocate. 


Don’t fail to hear Miss 

Hattie Shiver in the Sacred Concert at 
Zion Baptist Church Sunday night. 

—The Xenia (0.) 

Gazette. 


From Gay to Grave 


The best in dental service, always at 
home giving earful attention to business 
(except on special funeral occasions). 

DR. C. A. HERR. 
—Adv. in the Osborn (0.) Local. 


Where Poetry Still Lives 


Hahn stationed himself at an upstairs 
window and waited. Two hours slopped 
by. 

—The Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer. 
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Fool’s Gold 


V---New Clothes for Old 


Y TWENTY-FIRST birthday 
was made memorable by a dinner 
dance my Aunt gave in honor of 

the day. It was a small affair but of 
great moment to me, for Laura Manning 
was among the bidden guests and Laura 
Manning was the girl I wished to marry. 

I dressed with especial 
eare that evening, tak- 
ing great pains with my 


end despite the most 
heroic use of brush and 
comb. I finally com- 
promised with my ideal 
and descended to the 


Aunt and Uncle, read- 
ing. I stood for a mo- 
ment in the doorway, 
holding the portieres 
apart with both hands. 
The pose seemed to me 
effective. 

“Come in, dear!” said 


“Let us see how you 
look—since you’ve at- 


Her voice swung thin 
clear across the 
large room. Her small 
features, warm in the 
lamplight, seemed as 
usual expressionless ex- 
cept for the faint smile 
playing about her mouth 
and a certain weary look 
which seldom left her 
eyes. I went over 
quickly and kissed her, 
and her eyes lighted. 
She had no children of 
her own and was very 
fond of me. She pushed 
me off at arm’s length 
and surveyed me, gently 
critical. 

“Your tie,” she said after a moment, 
“it might be and your hair 
‘ but no, it suits you to be a little 
careless in such details. Your features 


’ 


| are striking—you cannot afford to be 


foppish. What do you think, Orton?” 

My Uncle, sitting in his big leather 
chair beyond the reading table gazed 
at me, his head bent forward, peering 
over his glasses. His face shone in the 
lamplight, thin and clean-shaven but for 
the two little tufts of white whisker be- 
neath his ears, that lent him so dignified 
a look. His heavy white eyebrows were 
drawn together in his habitual frown of 
concentration, but his eyes twinkled as 
he gazed. He rattled his paper nervous- 
ly, a trick he had. 

“He looks a Randall,” he said, “that’s 
enough for anyone.” 

He winked swiftly and ducked back to 
his paper. My Aunt glanced at me 
musingly. 

“Yes, he’s a Randall,” she murmured 
half to herself, “and looks it, as you say. 


Three years have done wonders for him.” 

I knew what she meant, and agreed 
with her. The thought lingered in my 
mind as I sat idly turning the pages of a 
magazine, waiting for our guests to come. 

I had changed greatly since entering 
this new life—been made over, quite. I 





“I was Aladdin with his genii at call” 


was a man of the world now, seasoned 
and sophisticated. And in three years, 
this miracle! 

I thought amusedly, with a pitying yet 
tolerant smile, of the figure I had cut 
the day I arrived in New York. The 
scene came back to me, its every incident 
sharp and clear. I saw myself, a tall 
slim youth of the build inelegantly known 
as “gangling,” step from the train and 
stand for a moment on the station plat- 
form dazed by the rush and clamor, 
clutching my grip tight and wondering 
what next to do, as futile in my gasping 
inanition as” a fish jerked incontinent 
from his familiar placid pool. 

From the vantage point of my tower 
of experience I looked back and laughed. 
It was delicious—in memory. I recalled 
the start of fear I made when a hand 
was pressed upon my shoulder and a 
voice rang out. 

“My nephew,” I do believe,” the voice 
had said, as I turned to face a silk- 
hatted gentleman of unbelievable pres- 


ence smiling upon me—I could not know 
then that it was also at me—with wel- 
come in his eyes. I was glad of the ex- 
pression in his eyes; the voice was quick 
and sharp, so different from our soft, 
slurring speech. 

My Uncle grasped my hand and looked 
me up and down. 

“You have the Ran- 
dall features—I’d know 
you in a minute. I’m 
glad to see you, boy!” 

A grateful warmth 
stole through me. Here 
was a friend. I had no 
thought of the possible 
oddness of my appear- 
ance, nor that it might 
be cause for the twinkle 
in his eye. My blue 
store suit, a little short 
at wrists and ankles, for 
I was long of limb; my 
stout brown boots, oiled 
faithfully and well to 
silence the telltale 
squeak of newness; my 
stiff white shirt mag- 
nificently starched (with 
much self-gratulation on 
old Mollie’s part); the 
black satin four-in-hand 
my Father had once 
worn, donned at my 
Mother’s wish, its un- 
doubted elegance a trifle 
dimmed in my eyes by 
reason of its predilection 
for crawling upward on 
the high poke collar that 
kept my head perforce 
erect; the grey soft hat, 
wide of brim and high 
of crown—a round 
smooth crown as yet un- 
desecrate of dents: 
could one be more gal- 
lantly accoutred for en- 
try in the lists of life? 

How could I dream I might be 
ludicrous? How could I dream, either, 
that as my clothes were misfit, even so 
was 1? That the doings of my youth 
and my early life of dreams and the sim- 
plicity of our village ways were to be 
of no value in this new life save as meat 
for ridicule from the untactful, or a little 
too great kindness from the well-dis- 
posed ? 

I remembered, as details came throng- 
ing back, how full of eager promise had 
been that first rapt night. Dinner over, 
I had sought my room—to my wonder, 
large as our whole first floor at home— 
and had written my mother of the mar- 
vels I had met. 

The rare exotic luxuries, the opulence 
everywhere, the power and graciousness 
of my Uncle, the dainty perfection of my 
Aunt, the whole dazzling complex of new 
sensations, of sights and sounds and 
tastes and odors struck instant response 
from a chord within which I felt had 
thrilled to but feeble stimuli before. It 
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was my world of dreams come real—O 
more than real! The chilling fear of 
poverty, the oppressive sense of im- 
potence that had been mine since my 
Father’s death were vanished. The 
shackles of circumstance were stricken 
off. I was Aladdin with his genii at call. 
Ambition soared. I saw the time (not 
far off, hope whispered) when I would 
go back like the Prince in the Fairy Tale 
to stun my village friends with my splen- 
dor, to clothe my Mother in gold and 
fine raiment, to lay the trophies of my 
prowess at her feet. That was how I 
felt about it. 

Something of this hope I hinted at in 
the letter to my mother. 

“Tt won’t be long,” I wrote, “till I can 
give you everything you could wish for. 
I will make you proud of me.” 

Her answer, which came a few days 
later, did not share this enthusiasm. 

“Do not, my son,” she wrote, “be 
blinded by the bright hues of luxury. 
Remember that in comparison to the 
things of the spirit material treasures 
are but toys. I do not need them—nor 
do you. It is still true that man cannot 
serve two masters—God and the flesh. 
If you wish me to be happy make God 
your guide and be true to the memory 
of your father, as you promised. That 
is all I ask and all that I pray for.” 

As I read these words, so at variance 
with my new vision, it seemed as if a 
stone had dropped on my high mood and 
dulled its flashing edge. I was uneasy 
and, for the moment, abashed; but the 
feeling soon wore off. My Mother, good 
soul, was limited by the straitness of 
her life! My Aunt and Uncle and their 
friends had keener sight, born of wider 
experiences, They moved in a larger 
world—the world. I was fully determined 
to keep the promise to my Mother, yet 
I knew that I must also somehow attain 
to that mysterious ‘“‘success” that so sub- 
tly colored the windows of my mind, 
that seemed here in the city to fill the 
air, that I could even feel brought 
honor. 


THE doorbell rang sharply, breaking 
my reverie. Guests were beginning to 
arrive. Most of them I knew well, though 
there were a few unfamiliar faces. 
A slender girl in white caught my eye. 
I was sure I had not met her, but some- 
thing in her face and carriage stirred 
remembrance, She drew near and stop- 
ped to speak to my Aunt. I was glad 
to hear her voice, low and rich: it seem- 
ed in keeping with the grace of her per- 
son. Her face was pale and a little thin, 
demure in expression though I thought 
a smile lurked about the corners of her 
mouth. The feeling that she was no 
stranger grew strong. It was as if I 
heard an old song, once loved, or caught 


again the fragrance of flowers dead many 
years ago. Surely I must have known 
her—surely! 

My Aunt was presenting me. 

“Miss Carol Boyd—” I heard—and 
the girl lifted her eyes to mine. 

I cannot describe my emotion then, 
nor give a reason for it. But the room 
and the people in it, my Aunt standing 
by, even the girl herself seemed to fade 
away and leave only her eyes. I was 
conscious only of them. They seemed 
to open a little wider in that instant, and 
to vibrate strangely. And there seemed 
much space—unfathomable space, be- 
hind them. And it seemed that some- 
thing rose from the space and spoke to 
me, in a language without words or 
sound, yet that set my heart to beating 
wildly. 

Just for a moment. Then the girl’s 
eyes left mine, her murmured “How do 
you do!” fell on my ears, and she had 
turned away. I shook myself, as if I had 
been asleep, and looked about me. Laura 
Manning had entered the room and was 


walking toward us, her eyes fixed upon . 


me. I pulled myself together. 

Laura spoke to my Aunt briefly, and 
turned to me. We moved toward an 
alcove, talking casually. I tried to in- 
terest myself in what she was saying. I 
kept my eyes riveted upon her face and 
told myself over and over that she was 
the one girl for me, that my happiness 
lay in her hands. Yet try as I might I 
could not shake off the spell of a voice 
that had spoken to my heart, a sound- 
less, wordless voice from beyond the 
curtain that shuts in conscious life. 


Throughout the dinner I caught my- 
self constantly falling into fits of absent- 
mindedness. I was distrait and ill at 
ease. I set myself to avoid glancing at 
Miss Boyd, who sat almost opposite, 
across the table, yet I could not help 
but look in her direction now and again. 
She seemed happy, laughing and talking 
with an apparent unconsciousness of my 
existence. This, while it doubtless 
should have helped me, did not. 

Laura noticed my abstraction. 

“Anything wrong?” she asked lightly, 
though I felt her direct gaze upon me. 

“No-o! That is,” I added upon 
impulse, “I'll tell you after supper—as 
soon as a chance comes.” : 

We said little more, though I could 
feel that my companion was still wateh- 
ing me closely. I was more than before 


careful where my glances rested. The 


dinner came to an end and the dance 
began. I had the first with Laura. I 
knew now what I was going to do, but 
oddly I could not seem to frame the 
question I had made up my mind to 
ask, 


The fifth was a waltz. I had been in 


the library during the last dance, steel- 
ing resolution. I entered the ball room 
and glanced about, seeking Laura. Be- 
side the door, not twenty feet away, Miss 
Boyd was sitting—alone. She looked up 
at me and, utterly without thought, I 
walked straight toward her. 

“May I have this?” I asked. 

Her eyes grew warm as she smiled. 
She rose and held out her arms. A voice 
sounded, close by. 

“Are you forgetting—this is our waltz, 
I think?” 

Laura stood beside me, a slight flush 
on her cheeks, a gleam in her eyes. 

For a second I looked at her, and in 
that second I was aware that my de- 
cision, forgotten for the moment, had 
been remade and finally. I turned to 
Miss Boyd. 

“T’m afraid—may I have one a little 
later?” I said. 

She did not speak, but nodded slowly 
and sat down. And into her eyes crept 
a puzzled, hurt look like a child’s who 
has been struck, 

We danced a few times around the 
room, Laura and I. Then I looked at 
her and said evenly: 

“Laura, will you marry me? I love 
you!” 

A light sprang into her eyes and her 
hand pressed my arm. I could just 
hear the “Yes!” with which she answer- 
ed me. This was the moment and the 
event which my decision had brought 
into being. 


HAT night there was rejoicing in our 
household. I had long known that 
my Aunt looked with favor upon my 
suit for Laura’s hand. And my Uncle, 
whose business relations with Hugh 
Manning, Laura’s father, were of the 
closest, was overjoyed. As for me, I was 
exultant. I was to marry Laura—and 
this had been my dream. 

Sleep was long in coming. I was mak- 
ing new dreams. I was thinking of my 
Mother and how happy she would be. I 
would write her in the morning. She 
would love Laura, her who!esomeness, 
her beauty, her triumphant youth. She 
would visit us, and—yes, we would go to 
my village, the far village of my boy- 
hood the Prince in the Fairy 
Tale and his Princess roseate 
dreams shining dreams i 

I woke just before dawn. In the 
drowsy twilight of consciousness an 
eerie thing occurred. Suddenly from no- 
where came two eyes, dark, softly glow- 
ing, gazing at me with mournful inten- 
sity. As I gazed back, spellbound, a look 
crept into them that stung my soul, a 
puzzled, hurt look like a child’s who has 
been struck. And I sat bolt upright in 
bed, while a ripple of fear ran swiftly 
to my heart. 


“Seven League Boots” will be the sixth article of this 
series of sketches telling in intimate vein of one man’s 


emotional experiences, 
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Two Races in One 


OUGHKEEPSIE’S problem is mark- 
edly different from New London’s. 

On the Thames there is only one 
crew to beat, and coach, coxswain and 
stroke are letter perfect in their knowl- 
edge of that crew. They have to decide 
simply how they will go about beating 
that crew. At Poughkeepsie coach, cox- 
swain and stroke have to decide which is 
the most dangerous eight, plan to beat 
it in the first two miles of the race, and 
save enough power and skill to defeat 
any challenger in the last two miles. 
The race is not really a four-mile affair, 
but two two-mile races. The general- 
ship for the first two miles can usually 
be planned in advance, but the general- 





By HERBERT REED 


of the actual race and delay the tribute 
that is coming to Collyer and his crew, 
and to Maurer and his remarkable eight 
from Palo Alto let us discuss Courtney. 
In the last few years there has been a 
deal of criticism of him and his meth- 
ods that has savored of meanness. Where 
it started I do not pretend to know. 
Nor do I care. But this I do know, 
that when Yale was experimenting with 
the English university stroke as taught 
by Harcourt Gold it was Courtney who 
pointed out the faults of that stroke 
most succinctly. Courtney knows row- 
ing, and he knows what for lack of a 
better term I shall call “racing rowing.” 
He has his hobbies, like all men who are 








ship for the last two is frequently a pro- 
duct of racing conditions. This was the 
case in the race which Cornell won after 
a bitter fight, first with Syracuse, and 
later with Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity. 

Probably Collyer, the Cornell stroke, 
rowed his race under instructions, but 
there can hardly be a doubt that these 
instructions were fairly elastic this year. 
Some years ago Cornell won a race by 
waiting and putting on the spurt in the 
last mile, nipping Columbia at the finish. 
The weather conditions on that day 
probably affected Charles E. Courtney’s 
plan of campaign, His men rowed a 
waiting race because there was a rather 
brisk wind that was likely to prove 
troublesome for the first three miles. 
Cornell, in the outside course, was cer- 
tain of the shelter of the yachts in the 
last mile and so could conserve energy 
until that particular stretch of water 
was reached. In other years the Cor- 
nellians have felt sure enough of them- 
selves to go into the lead at the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge, the three-mile mark. 
After all, the point is that Courtney, 
and the men he teaches, know racing as 
distinguished from rowing. 

To digress a moment from the story 


sat up until the small hours of the morn- 
ing pondering the problem, and about 
three o'clock went down to the boat- 
house, lantern in hand. Right there and 
then he won the race. He changed the 
rigging in one seat, and next day the 
Cornell crew was faster a length to the 
mile. 

The race, now. Let us consider the 
crews as they went to the mark. Cor- 
nell’s eight was perhaps not as “pretty” 
a crew as others that have come down 
from Ithaca. There was, however, evi- 
dence of power. There was more em- 
phasis on the catch than is usual. The 
backs were on the sweeps the moment 
they gripped the water. The blade work 











At the finish of the Varsity race. 


worth while, but these hobbies do not 
seem to impair his efficiency. 

Much of the recent criticism of Court- 
ney has been directed at his judgment of 
men. Like all criticism that is based on 
meanness—whether conscious or uncon- 
scious I do not know—his strongest 
point has been singled out for attack. 
Granting Courtney his knowledge of row- 
ing and of racing one has to go further 
for the secret of his success. It is that 
same judgment of men. There is no 
other coach in this country who dares 
take from his Varsity boat oarsmen who 
approach perfection. There was not a 
coach on the Hudson who would not 
gladly have taken over Cornell’s second 
crew. What Courtney wanted was a 
crew temperamentally fitted to win this 
year’s race, He got it, and by the usual 
process, his judgment of men. 

Just a little story about the “Old 
Man” and I shall turn to the crews. One 
year at Poughkeepsie Courtney was dis- 
satisfied with his eight because there was 
one man in it who was too good to turn 
down, and yet whose actual work in the 
boat was not up to the standard. The 
coach figured that the fault was his, not 
the oarsman’s, and he was worried. The 
trouble must be with the rigging. He 


seemed a trifle ragged until the day of 
the race. Columbia turned out a smooth 
crew that was a delight to the eye. But 
even boated in the best shell on the river 
the Morningside men were not impres- 
sive. Rice had done what he could with 
the material at hand but I doubt if he 
was at any time satisfied with his eight. 
The prestige of victory last year was, I 
think, Columbia’s principal asset. Syra- 
cuse presented the annual problem. The 
Salt City men are secretive like their 
coach, James Ten Eyck. They seldom 
row in practice as they race. I doubt, 
however, if any Cornell crew goes to the 
mark without a warning against Syra- 
cuse. Pennsylvania was not dangerous. 
The men could not get together, and 
Vivian Nickalls admitted it. Men who 
were close to coach and crew did not 
expect much of the eight, and frankly 
said so. Remains, then, Stanford, per- 
haps the finest body of men physically 
that ever came to Poughkeepsie, Their 
oarsmanship was not above reproach, 
but in the race it was much better than 
most of the critics, myself included, had 
been led to expect. Stanford, like all 
aggregations of husky, brainy men, was 
dangerous. 

It was Syracuse that made the first. 
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two-mile race that Collyer won, and 
Stanford that made the second two-mile 
race that Collyer won. Collyer and Cor- 
nell were prepared for Syracuse, and 
while I do not think they were specific- 
ally prepared for Stanford, I do think 
they were prepared for any crew that 
sought to make a race of it in the second 
two miles. Nothing else explains the 
handling of Syracuse. It was in the 
neighborhood of the two-mile mark that 
Ossman, the Syracuse stroke, made his 
effort. Ordinarily the Cornell stroke 
would have gone up to meet the spurt. 
Not Collyer, however. He would not 
let Syracuse get away too far, but he 
would not be teased into “killing” him- 
self and his crew. A little more power 
and Cornell held Syracuse safe. Now 
came the pretty piece of headwork. The 
moment Syracuse finished its spurt Coll- 
yer sent up the beat a notch, putting 
on his spurt where it would do the most 
good. That settled Syracuse. There- 
after Cornell began to stow away energy, 
dropping the stroke to 30 to the min- 
ute. Some Cornell crews go through the 
race at 32, some at 34, but few get down 
to 30 in the third mile. At 30 the Itha- 
cans were rowing as smoothly as any 
Cornell crew I have ever seen, and they 


REE speech is a joy. The English 
have great fun with their Hyde 
Park in London on a Sunday af- 

ternoon. They take a large grass-green 
area, and devote a couple of acres of it 
to free speech. Any man can arise on 
that verdure and speak his mind. In- 
stead of smothering the irritated and 
revolutionary elements, they let them 
talk. 

Yonder is a learned Buddhist, whose 
thoughts have retired so deeply into his 
skull, that his eyes are heavy and the 
lids almost in possession of them, He 
looks as if he has just arisen from a 
trance, with the thick visions still netting 
him. 

“There are four categories of the non- 
existent,” he says, “The thing that was 
but is not, like the sunshine of yester- 
day. The thing that will be, but is not, 
like tomorrow’s wind in the trees. The 
thing that never was and never will be, 
like the griffin of golden claws and 
eagle’s beak. And finally—” 

“Answer me this,” interrupts a deep- 
voiced sombre man, who carries a grave- 
yard gloom in his dress and manner, 
“Does Nirvanah mean annihilation? 
Answer yes or no.” 

“You ask me how to go to Chicago. 
I tell you first to go to the local station, 
then to choose not the first train but the 
correct train. You refuse to listen. You 
say ‘Quick, Quick, Chicago, Yes or no.’ 
How can I answer yes or no? I can 
take you only to the entrance of the 
eight-fold road to peace.” 

Swing round the circle. Don’t tarry in 
any one group too long. For over here 
we have a tall handsome girl, with ten- 
nis-tanned face, and ringing contralto 
voice. She believes that the oppression 


seemed to have the race in hand. 

But along came lion-hearted Stanford, 
rowing in far better form than anything 
they had shown in practice, and in in- 
finitely better form than they showed in 
their race on the Pacific Coast. They 
had achieved command of their slides, 
their blade work was clean, and but for 
the dropping of the hands at the finish 
there was not a great deal of fault to 
find, The Far Westerners had dashed 
away from the dory much better than 
anyone had been led to expect, had kept 
up with the procession while Cornell and 
Syracuse were having their duel, and 
were within striking distance at the 
critical point, the bridge. Any crew 
that is up with the leaders at this 
point, and does not “crack” right 
here, is a factor in the last mile of rac- 
ing. 

Stanford went into the lead a quarter 
of a mile from the finish, and there is 
no one to blame for their defeat after 
the gamest kind of a race but Collyer, 
Cornell, and Courtney. That combina- 
tion, intent upon winning the second 
two-mile race, was a shade too good. It 
has been said that Cornell “lasted” long 
enough to win. As a matter of cold fact 
Cornell put on a spurt right at the line, 


Talk 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


of woman should cease. Folks who come 
to scream remain to hooray. She has a 
way with her, a winning way. 

But the pride of the Park is Parton, 
the Patent Medicine Expert. He is 
short and lean, like a piece of wire, a 
little string of a man, always in motion, 
It is good to see his tiny figure of energy 
perked up aloft on a chair or table, well 
over the heads of his contemporaries, 
and raining ‘down upon them his dis- 
charge of sauciness and exposure. He 
has a slow racy drawl, redolent of con- 
cealed weapons of cleverness. What a 
busy atom he is, like a pin-point of ra- 
dium, tearing his way through trash, 

See him at work on a crowded after- 
noon, standing tiptoe on his chair, his 
snowy-white banner stretched taut be- 
hind him, with the blood-red six-inch 
letters stitched upon it— 

“Parton, Expert in Patent Medicines. 
Analyses free gratis of the dope that 
strains your system and drains your 
purse. Exposes of the Venerable Quacks 
from Olivia Spankum to Purple Pills for 
Pale, Yellow, and Green People.” 

Hear him as he drawls his message: 

“First and foremost, here we have the 
good old friend of the household—‘Mrs. 
Tattersall’s Teething Compound, Every 
Baby cries for it.’ Babies cry for any- 
thing. Because your baby cries for this 
old opium fraud is no sign that you 
should pour the stuff down its mis- 
guided little gullet. Let the baby cry. 
Better stick pins in it or calm it with a 
horsewhip than soothe its stomach away 
with these slops.” 

He held up another package. 

“First we remove the overcoat.” 

He took off the pasteboard. 

“Then the underclothes,” he unrolled 


and this ability to spurt to victory was 
due to keen judgment and finished oars- 
manship at a low beat after Syracuse 
had been disposed of. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Stan- 
ford will be a regular entry in the Hud- 
son regatta. The Palo Alto men are dis- 
tinct additions to the river life, and they 
should be asked by the Stewards to com- 
pete whether or no they win the Coast 
championship. Sportsmen such as these 
should always be welcome, There is fault 
to find with their technique, plenty of 
ground for legitimate criticism. But the 
more Mr. Guerena, their young coach, 
delves into the problems of racing and 
rowing the less there will be of criticism, 
I think. An open-minded coach working 
with such material as Stanford gets into 
a shell is hard to beat. The visitors were 
against a crew that knew the racing 
game. 

It has been said that the Poughkeep- 
sie crews were below the average. Two 
of them undoubtedly were—Pennsylva- 
nia and Columbia. But to say, as one 
critic did, that the last eight last year 
could have beaten the first eight this 


_ year is to confess prejudice if not ignor- 


ance. The race, not the time, is the 
thing. 


a bundle of descriptive literature. 

“And here, lost in the shrubbery, is 
this tiny bottle of tasty fluid, a bottle of 
the size of your pinky finger nail. Its 
contents hardly enough to coat your 
tongue. Price three bob at the village 
drugstore. Friends, don’t do it. Save 
your money for the Great White City. 
Give it to the Salvation Army. For see, 
all you need to do is to go to the same 
druggist’s, and pass him in this pres- 
cription,” 

He recited the chemicals that com- 
posed the famous compound. 

“Here’s what he’ll give you—” 

He held up a bottle a foot and a half 
in height. 

“You can have a bath in it, you and 
the kiddies. You can splash it out of 
the window on the noisy group below, 
and still have enough left to cool your 
head and calm your system. And how 
much will it cost you? Twenty-five 
cents. 

“And here’s a precious ointment— 
precious little of it—two dabs with a 
knife blade and the supply has run out. 
Your eye would overlook it if you 
sneezed. Now then, go and buy it. But 
don’t buy the patent secret sealed pot. 
Buy the prescription that makes the 
same stuff. Here’s the prescription— 
Red Mercuric Oxide, Beeswax, Lard, 
Japan Wax and Cocoanut oil. There you 
have it. Not a virtue omitted. And for 
the same money, one-half crown, you'll 
get enough to smear all over yourself, 
and make the family greasy, and still 
the supply will hold out. You'll use it 
for your lifetime, and leave it to your 
boy. It'll be an heirloom. They'll say 
Granddaddy bought it, back in the reign 
of King George.” 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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THE SEE SERPENT 


Snapshotticus Horridus 


‘This terrible reptile is frequently met with at fashionable seaside resorts and bathing beaches. Its fa- 

vorite food is the Young Lady Bather. Possessed of extraordinary power of fascination it surprises its 

victims as they sun themselyes on the sand or emerge from the water, and as they stand (or sit) spell- 
bound snaps them up with incredible rapidity. 
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T EVERY sound, each creak of wall 

or floor, Dolorman sprang erect 

and stood ready with his salute. 
For an hour he had been left alone in 
the hush of the dingy room, and the 
strain of suspense was fast becoming 
a torment. Not knowing what to think, 
he had thought everything. 

What was it they wanted of him? 
Certainly it was not an usual thing for 
young lieutenants to be summoned post 
haste to the gloomy building where sat 
the gray masters of the War Machine. 
It could not be punishment, for no later 
than yesterday his colonel had been al- 
most warm in praise. 

Outside the city shook with the ex- 
citement of the Astrurian advance on 
Sarbia, All knew that an ultimatum, 
demanding neutrality, had been sent to 
the Bear, and its rejection was deemed 
a certainty. At breakfast, even the grim 
old Major, who delighted in pricking the 
bubbles of youthful enthusiasm, had ad- 
mitted the probability of a world war. 
Could it be that in this tremendous mo- 
ment Opportunity had remembered his 
name? That there would be chance for 
him to clear the slow stages of promo- 
tion in one splendid bound? 

A door opened in the recesses of the 
building, there was the sound of a pain- 
ful, limping approach, and before the 
knob turned, Dolorman knew whom it 
was that came. How many, many times 
he had felt the sweep of those -heavy- 
lidded eyes, and dreamed of the day 
when that cold, impersonal glance might 
warm into recognition. 

The Chief of the Great General Staff 
seated himself slowly behind the battered 
desk, and leaned forward upon his el- 
bows. To the young lieutenant, that 
fixed, inscrutable gaze was a scalpel that 
bared heart and soul. 

“You were attached to the legation in 
Frisia this last year.” It was an as- 
sertion, not a question, and the inter- 
ruption of an answer was forbidden by 
an impatient wave of the clawlike hand. 
“During your stay you fell in love with 
a young woman of the court. You be- 
came engaged. Your lack of assurance 
for the future prevents marriage.” 

The voice, hoarse as from disuse, gave 
the effect of finding consecutive sentences 
an effort. A sense of chill made itself 
felt through Dolorman’s bewilderment. 
What was there in his love affair to con- 
cern the War Office? 

“Devote yourself to paying closest at- 
tention,” rasped the General, noting in- 
stantly the shadow of speculation. “You 
will understand presently. Until then 
answers will not be required. Also bear 
in mind that what I am about to say 
will admit you to the very secret cham- 
ber of the Empire. Any boasting—any 
of these mysterious nods and winks 
with which young fools like to impress 
their associates—will mean your ruin. 
Do not forget!” 

The thin fingers drummed upon the 
desk, and even as Dolorman stared, the 
sombre eyes caught fire, and the voice 
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Pro Patria 


By GEORGE CREEL 


that spoke was strong, ardent and im- 
perious. 

“Our country,” it cried, “is to be given 
the trial by fire, Those that hate us 
may be denied no longer. The Bear, 
taking the Astrurian invasion of Sarbia 
as a pretext, will spring at our throat. 
The Eagle, long anxious for the oppor- 
tunity to avenge the bitter humiliations 
of the past, may be counted upon to 
join in the attack of the Bear. Seeing 
us thus beset so sorely, it is a certainty 
that the Lion will make an attempt to 
snatch the commerce that has been 
builded by our wisdom and ability. 

“But we are ready. A quick and vic- 
torious resistance to these forces of envy 
and hatred is no more than the pressing 
of a button.” The old General half rose 
in his passion, and drove a curved thumb 
hard into the desk. “Preparedness shall 
be our salvation. While the Eagle struts 
and preens, we will strike. We will have 
their cities, forts and arsenals before the 
wretched boasters can even grasp the 
fact of war.” 

“So!” he boomed, cutting a vicious 
sweep with his arm. “Our armies will 
swing back at a gallop, and we'll slaugh- 
ter the Bear before that sluggish beast 
has commenced to gather itself together. 
Then are we ready to turn resolute face 
to our ancient enemy, the Lion. Sarbia, 
that assassin kingdom, will have been 
taught its lesson, and we can count upon 
the full strength of the Astrurian forces.” 

The Chief of the Great General Staff 
sank back into his chair and let the bat- 
tle light fade from his face. When he 
resumed, it was in his usual croaking 
tones. 


¢¢Q@ PEED,” he said, “is the all essential 

requisite. The descent upon the Eagle 
must be the thunderbolt—the move- 
ment against the Bear a tornado, A 
week’s delay, aye, even the loss of a day, 
may mean the difference between over- 
whelming victory and utter disaster. 
Paralyzing velocity! Undreamt rapidity! 
It is this need, young sir, that opens for 
you a short cut to those heights that are 
the goal of the true soldier.” 

Throughout the recital of the program 
of conquest, Dolorman’s heart had leaped 
no less than that of the General. All 
that was in him of patriotism blazed in 
answer to the flame of the veteran. With 
the next words, however, he experienced 
a return of his first chill fears. 

“Frisia is the key. The Eagle, trust- 
ing to the guarantee of that bird seed 
country’s neutrality, has not troubled to 
fortify the Frisian border to any great 
extent. All else is a wall of steel. There- 
fore, it is through Frisia that we must 
march upon the Eagle.” 

At sight of Dolorman’s nervously mov- 
ing lips, the Chief threw a hasty, even 
if angry, emphasis into his words. 

“We are well aware that such pro- 
ceeding will give Frisia good ground for 
justifiable protest. The law of self- 
preservation, however, demands that it 
be set aside. Every assurance, too, shall 


be given of our intent to respect her in- 
dependence, and fullest compensation 
will be guaranteed. There is only this 
one shadow on our plans’—the General 
halted impressively—‘“those pompous 
little shopkeepers of Frisians may take 
it into their fool heads to resist.” 

He leaned forward, and his face, con- 
tracting, grew menacing and projectile. 

“As you know,” he said, “your sweet- 
heart’s father is the commander-in-chief 
of the Frisian forces. We must learn 
the condition and equipment of the 
twelve forts that bar our way at Lejane. 
The girl can tell you.” 


MY GOD!” Dolorman’s voice cracked 

and broke. “Why, I—I—it’s im- 
possible! Surely you cannot expect— 
the thing is—is—base !”’ 

“Stop!” The old General hurled him- 
self across the desk. “It is your coun- 
try that you are accusing.” 

The two locked eyes, both faces quiver- 
ing with passion. The Chief of the Great 
General Staff was the first to gain control 
of himself, and assumed a tone of per- 
suasiveness. 

“Tt is a pardonable error, after all,” he 
continued, essaying a smile. “You were 
not born until after the last great strug- 
gle. War, my young sir, has its own 
standards. Things ignoble in times of 
peace become noble when demanded by 
patriotism. Individual honor gives way 
to the national honor, and the great 
word duty robs love and friendship of all 
importance.” 

“No, no.” Dolorman threw his hands 
wide in despairing protest. “I can’t. I 
tell you I can’t. Anything else—my life 
—my—” 

Vou" 

For one tense moment it seemed that 
the hooked fingers of the veteran would 
sink themselves into the soldier’s throat. 
As quickly as it came, however, the angry 
purple faded from the old face, and the 
look of cold, implacable determination 
returned. 

“We shall see,” he muttered. Swing- 
ing suddenly on his heel, he limped swift- 
ly from the room. 

Would they courtmartial him, or take 
him straightway before a firing squad, 
Dolorman wondered dully. His sus- 
pense was of small duration. The door 
opened with a crash, and a splendid and 
terrible figure charged furiously into the 
room. Glittering orders flashed and 
jangled against the breast of a field- 
marshall’s uniform, and from the rolling 
eyes there flamed the wild anger of one 
totally unaccustomed to dissent or ques- 
tion. 

“What is this we hear?” The high- 
pitched voice broke in a discordant 
screech, and a light foam flecked the 
quivering lips. “A subject defying his 
divinely appointed lord? A soldier 
flouting the order of his superior officer. 
Wretched, wretched man!” The long 
arm shot out and the pointing finger im- 
paled the cowering lieutenant. “Will 
you be guilty of sacrilege as well as trea- 
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son? Will you spit on both God and 
king?” 

As if driven by some inner fury that 
would not permit halt or rest, the nerve- 
racked form hurled itself up and down 
the narrow confines of the room, yet 
never for cne instant did the passionate 
denunciation of the glance leave the 
young lieutenant’s face, or the torrent 
of words cease tossing its terrifying 
spray. 

“An envious world gathers to drag us 
from the high place to which we were 
called by the Lord of Hosts. Satan is 
riding the whirlwind, setting fire to ma- 
lice and hatred, but our royal soul is 
steeled against fear and base alarms. 
Though the earth launch its envy and 
greed against us, we accept the chal- 
lenge in all serenity, for our faith and 
strong reliance is in the Almighty who 
has ever been with us, guiding and cham- 
pioning. The powers of wickedness shall 
not prevail. Our throne is builded on 
the strong rock.” 


shoulder, and when he raised his eyes, 
they met only the sneeringly malignant 
face of the Chief of the Great General 
Staff. 

“You will leave tonight,” the veteran 
rasped. “A monoplane and aviator have 
been placed at your service. Here are 
complete instructions.” He held out a 
slip of paper. “You should make their 
country place at dawn. Tomorrow night, 
well before twelve, the return will be 
made for you.” 

A gesture of dismissal, and Dolorman 
found himself again in the sun and roar 
of the streets. 


II 


As THE great machine climbed the 

ladder of stars, the young lieutenant 
commenced to experience a certain relief 
from the heavy wretchedness that had 
enveloped him, The wine of the adven- 
ture mounted to his head, and the huge- 


ness of the affairs that hung upon his 
mission slowly exercised a satisfying 
stimulation. 

After all, what was it that had been 
asked of him? It was sheer nonsense to 
assume that Frisia, in any event, could 
play other than a pawn’s part in this 
combat of giants. Surely Emilie would 
see, and understand that their intent, in 
its essence, was pacific and honorable. 
As a matter of fact, was he not going to 
her as one bearing a message of reas- 
surance and protection? 

How fast the man drove! The stars 
merged and the moon was a blur! Of a 
verity, never again would he laugh at 
the aerial corps when they claimed speed 
of more than one hundred miles an hour. 
Below him a beloved river unwound like 
a roll of silver ribbon, and he saw the 
lights of the town where he had spent 
his boyhood. 

What divine audacity in the plan! 
First the Eagle, then the Bear, and after 








The authority bred 
by years of habit 
weighed upon the sol- 
dier until he felt him- 
self sinking. From the 
figure that fronted him 
flowed a conviction of 
divine omnipotence 
that shattered his res- 


olution. 

“For years we have 
seen this cloud of 
menace _ forming,” 


shrilled the zealot 
voice. “Unto this day 
have we pointed every 
effort, and now are 
they that think to 
crush delivered into 
our hands. Answer, 
thou foolish and rebel- 
lous one! Answer 
again the order that 
has been given? The 
white light of a great 
need is beating full on 
the manhood of the 
country, and cursed 
forever be he who fails 
to meet the test. The 
shame of the present, 


As though they 
stood before him, Dol- 
orman saw his father, 
brothers and _ fellow 
officers, and on every 
face hatred and aver- 
sion were stamped. 

“Great is our char- 
ity, large indeed our 
comprehension of the 
frailties of men.” The 
screaming voice had 


not stopped. “Let 
your answer _ yield 
obedience to Christ ? 


and country, and in 
that assent shall be 
found your forgive- 
hess,” 

With a strange, hys- 
terical half-sob in his 
throat, the young lieu- 
tenant found himself 
mumbling words of ab- 
ject apology, he felt 
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that the Lion! Against the wall of his 
eyelids, he saw cities suppliant and great 
buildings in flames. Certainly his ser- 
vice, so vital a contribution to success, 
would not go unrewarded. Why, there 
was no telling what might be asked and 
given. And Emilie, rose of the world, 
at his side forever and ever. 

Far beneath, where lights glowed like 
a carelessly scooped handful of jewels, 
had been the home of those old Frank- 
ish kings who roared through Europe 
like some mighty storm. Love—ah, who 
would be without it—but war—that was 
the man’s game! 

Another river crossed, and a wide, 
ever-reaching plain tossed in the moon- 
light, billowing like some restless sea. 
A thrill shot through him as he stared, 
for up from those lonely stretches came 
a vast murmuring as if they lived again 
the ghastly hours that had left them 
soaked with blood and the tears of a 
terrible despair. It was only the blare 
of trumpets and the shout of victors that 
enchanted the ear of the young soldier. 
No cry reached him from the blasted 
orchard’s hecatomb or the horror of the 
sunken road where maddened cuirassiers 
crossed to the attack over the screaming 
faces of doomed comrades. 

A sudden silencing of the engines, and 
the voice of the chauffeur, calling for 
directions, waked Dolorman from his 
dream of glory. The city of his destina- 
tion lay below. With swift precision, the 
southern edge was skirted, and a final 
volplane made to the open lawn that 
stretched from a forest’s edge to the 
rear of a great house. A few words, a 
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wave of the hand, and Dolorman was 
alone in the wood that had known his 
happiest hours. 

Dawn stirred in the east, and the near- 
by lake turned from chilled steel to a 
soft and wonderful rose. Water fowl 
splashed in the sedge, birds tested their 
morning notes, smoke began to roll 
sluggishly from the kitchen chimneys, 
and domestics, knuckling sleepy eyes, 
opened doors and windows. 

Stretched at full length amid the ferns 
and grasses, Dolorman waited as patient- 
ly as he might. Would she be coming 
forth on her early ride as usual? If not, 
the matter of reaching her would take 
on complications. At last an exclamation 
of relief burst from him. While the 
dew still sparkled, he saw her swing into 
the woodland path that led down to the 
lake. 

She rode so slowly that Cosette was 
able to snatch mouthfuls of clover now 
and then, and even at the distance, the 
soldier perceived a tired, dispirited droop 
of the young shoulders. How very fine 
and beautiful she was! As it had been 
from -the first. Dolorman thrilled with 
a sense of her delicate rareness, and felt 
all the old consciousness that there was 
much for him to do before he could at- 
tain to any appreciable degree of worth- 
iness, She did not scream or even start 
as he stepped out into the path, but 
her face went suddenly ill and haggard. 

“You?” she cried, leaping swiftly down 
and running to his arms. “What has 
happened? Is anything wrong?” 

“What could be wrong now?” He 
held her close and kissed her eyes, the 
soft waves of sunny hair and the 
fragrant lips. “I love you,” the soldier 
whispered. “Your face is like the heart 
of a rose.” 

“Why are you here?” she insisted. 
“Hiding in the wood?” 

“Duty.” Dolorman threw the bridle’s 
loop over a jagged tree limb, and led 
the girl to the rustic bench that encircled 
a great oak. “Listen, Emilie,” he said, 
taking her hands, “my chance—the 
chance for which you have waited no 
less than I—is here at last. Your help 
is all I need. Will you give it?” 

“Foolish one,” she murmured. 
can you ask?” 

“It may be more difficult than you 
think,” he answered gravely. In rapid 
fashion he sketched the situation that 
the Chief of the Great General Staff had 
painted for him, and outlined the pro- 
digious plans by which his royal master 
would become the Alexander of the mod- 
ern world. 

“No, No!” she cried as he told of the 
intent to use Frisia as a military high- 
way. “You cannot mean what you are 
saying. The nations are bound in sacred 
honor not to violate our neutrality.” 

“Tt is not a violation of neutrality,” he 
urged. “Only a detail of strategy. Your 
independence will be safeguarded as our 
own, and full and generous compensation 
awarded for every damage, whether real 
or imagined.” 

“How can a nation be paid in money 
for its humiliation? For the shame of a 
hostile army’s tread across the face of 
our honor?” She faced him squarely 
now, a faint, determined red chasing the 
pallor from her face. 

“Where is there any question of 
humiliation or lost honor?” the soldier 
exclaimed impatiently. “A world war 


“How 


- and weak to stand alone. 





threatens, and for all your patriotism 
you must admit that Frisia is too small 
We march 
across your country as one uses a toll 
road, paying not only in money but in 
friendship and protection. Surely you 
ought to be able to see that, Emilie?” 

“And you wish me,” she asked slowly, 
“to tell you whether my country will 
resist, and, if so, just how far the twelve 
forts at Lejane may be depended upon to 
make that resistance effective? What 
I myself know, and what I can find out 
from my father? Is that it?” 

“For God’s sake, look at the thing in 
the right light?” he implored. “My mis- 
sion is really a friendly one when you 
come right down to it. Through Frisia 
we have got to go. You must see that. 
And it isn’t as if you were a powerful 
nation, able to fight with some expecta- 
tion of victory.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I see that.” 

Once again he recited the Alexandrian 
plans, dilated upon the supreme neces- 
sity of a thunderbolt advance, and gave 
fresh assurances of the respect in which 
Frisia’s independence would be protect- 
ed. As he talked, Dolorman visioned 
marching armies, the mad challenge of 
bugles filled his ears, and the lover sank 
out of sight in the soldier. 

“Ts it an honorable thing for you to 
ask, for me to do?” she interrupted, put- 
ting her hands to his two shoulders so 
that she might see his eyes. 

“Honor has nothing to do with it, 
sweetheart.” Glibly passionately, Dolor- 
man repeated the arguments with which 
the Chief of Staff had assailed him. “I 
thought just as you are thinking at first, 
and I faced my general, yes, and my king, 
too, and told them I would not go. But 
they made me understand, just as you 
must understand, that war takes no ac- 
count of the conventions of peace. Love 
friendship, family—all are subordinated 
—and the only dishonor lies in failing to 
meet every demand made by one’s coun- 
try.” 

“One’s country,” she repeated softly. 

“T suppose women cannot understand 
it,” he continued. “With a man and a 
soldier it is different. We take it in with 
the air we breathe—it is in our blood— 
our very lives are builded on it.” 

“Does that make it right?” the girl in- 
sisted. 

“What one is taught must be right,” 
the soldier answered simply. 

“There is nothing, then, that one’s 
country may not demand. The things 
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that crush, terrify, betray—all these are 
sanctified by patriotism?” 

There was poignant yearning in her 
voice, but the soldier discerned no more 
than an admission of his argument. 

“Yes,” he cried. Feeling himself on 
firm ground, he threw out his words with 
absolute certainty. “There is no sac- 
rifice too great to make for one’s coun- 
try.” 

“T will return at dusk,” she said. He 
walked with her to the pawing mare and 
helped her to mount. It was not until 
she was gone that he realized there had 
been no parting. 

Dolorman, slipping into the deeper 
wood, slept the forenoon away. Awaken- 
ing, he ate the chocolate and pea meal 
sausage that were in his pockets, and 
drank at one of the springs that fed the 
lake. An _ intoxicating complacency 
surged through him, for in convincing 
Emilie he had convinced himself, 

She came as she had promised, riding 
white and slim through the twilight. He 
would have aided her to dismount, but 
she shook her head in dissent. 

“IT have only a moment,” she said. 
“Father will be leaving for Lejane in 
half an hour, and I go with him.” Her 
face was in the shadow, and her voice 
had the tremulous quality of tears. 
‘Frisia will not give her consent 
to the entrance and passage of your 
armies.” 

“Great God!” the soldier cried. “What 
madness!” 

“You do not understand,” the girl re- 
olied. “We must protect ourselves 
igainst the charge of collusion.” 

“Ah!” Dolorman nodded delightedly. 
T see.” 

“The forts at Lejane are in no condi- 
‘ion to offer resistance. The equipment 
s old and very inadequate. A few shots, 
ind a demand for surrender can be made 
ind accepted.” 

“Splendid!” The soldier reached up 
lis arms in a transport of love and grati- 
ude. “Do you know what this means, 
lower face?” 


“What does it mean to you?” she | 


isked, bending low. 

“Promotion, fame, fortune—the things 
ve have been waiting for?” He laughed 
lappily, excitedly, and as he threw back 
is head, the girl saw the bonfires of 
mbition blaze high in his eyes. With 
in abrupt movement she threw her 
iorse around, putting herself beyond his 
each, 

“I must go;” she said. But for the 
lusk he could have seen her eyes brim 
vith slow, painful tears, and the young 
_ press hard together to keep back the 
obs. 

“Wait,” he exclaimed, catching at the 
eins. “Emilie!” 

“Goodbye,” she called, and above the 
alloping the farewell came back to him 
ike the wail of‘some minor chord amid 
he drums. 

For a while the strange behavior 
louded his joy, but the successful issue 
f his errand was too buoyant for mel- 
‘ncholy. Women were peculiar always, 
ind doubtless the sudden shock of war 
tad been too much for her nerves. With 
his soothing thought he put Emilie out 
f his mind, and gave himself over to a 
lay dream of preferment that pictured 
lim receiving the royal thanks, promo- 
~ a decoration, and, perhaps, even a 
Atle, 





Concerned only with his own part in 
the great drama about to be played, the 
hours passed rapidly, At midnight there 
came the deep-throated purring for 
which he waited, and the monoplane, 
strangely like some great bird out of the 
Arabian nights with its curved wings and 
fanshaped tail, dropped to the ground, 
and waddled clumsily along to its final 
stop. 


III 


VER was there such a morning! The 

sun danced like mad on bayonet, belt 
buckle and sword hilt, and a gay young 
wind, fresh from play in the wheat, 
tossed every plume and banner. Regi- 
ments laughed and sang, the horses of 
the Uhlans pranced and neighed, and 
their riders threw lances high into the 
air with the swagger of drum majors. 
Officers, so far from repressing the gen- 
eral joyousness, called gaily to one an- 
other, and exchanged invitations to din- 
ner. 

Dolorman, detached from his com- 
pany, rode with the general in command. 
It was one of the many marks of honor 
that had been shown him. As his eyes 
swept the mighty host, he told himself 


that all these men were following a path 
that he had blazed, and his soul exulted. 
No Landwehr here, but the very flower 
of the army! 

The gray shapes of the Lejane forts 
took form in the heat haze ahead, and 
the great mass halted and stood fixed 
and quiveringly like a beast that scents 


-its prey. Orders rang out, and across 


the wintry face of the General there 
flickered a dawning interest and excite- 
ment. 

A white cloud wisped above the near- 
est fort, and with the coming of the 
sound, a shell screamed high above the 
invaders and was gone. A shout of de- 
rision shook the army, and Dolorman 
smiled happily at the son of the Chief 
of the Great General Staff who was rid- 
ing at“his side. That sickly report and 
the absurd marksmanship confirmed his 
statements to the utmost. 

The charge was made in mass forma- 
tion, a piece of premeditated braggadocio 
decided upon by the General Staff itself 
in view of the flimsy resistance that 
might be expected, and the added fact 
that it was a first battle. As those 
shrewd psychologists figured, to take the 
forts by storm, and with practically no 
loss, would hearten every man immeas- 
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urably for the sterner struggles that were 
to come. 

The General, glasses in hand, viewed 
the attack with a certain amused toler- 
ance as though it were a moving picture 
drama that he watched. Faster and 
faster they sprang to the fight, filling the 
wedge-shaped space between the first 
two forts. Bugles shrilled their promises 
of glory, a great shouting rose above the 
roar of the guns, and then— 

The earth that was solid now rocketed 
to the very heavens. Terrific explosions, 
loud and unremitting as the roll of some 
Titanic drum, juggled men, horses and 
shattered caissons high in the air. Scarce 
an inch of the plain but seemed to be 
mined. 

The gray lengths of the forts burst 
into a sheet of flame, and shot and shrap- 
nel, mowing with frightful precision, laid 
windrows of dead and dying. Earth and 
sky trembled with the shock of guns and 
mines, and a vast anguish found expres- 
sion in one frightful scream that rose 
and would not cease. 

Dolorman tore at his eyes with mad- 
man hands. The thing was as incredible 
as it was hideous. Had Emilie not said 
—nearby a boy, legs blown away, stared 
vacantly at the dripping ends, and 
streamed meaningless obscenities from 
his blood-drained lips. From beneath a 
mangled horse, the twisting face of the 
son of the Chief of the Great General 
Staff raised from the dirt and fell again. 

And still the army charged. Barbed 
wire, hidden in the grasses, tore 
stumbling feet, steadily exploding mines 
blew horrid gaps and the deadly cross- 
fire from the forts was more than ever 
like a giant reaper blade, yet the close- 
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packed mass plunged onward. About 
the monstrous advance there was an 
effect of mechanism that stripped away 
all heroism. Gripped in a nightmare of 
obedience the wretched thousands gave 
themselves to death without a backward 
look. Years of drilling had sapped in- 
itiative, and atrophied even the instinct 
of self-preservation. As in a derailment, 
where coach piles upon coach, the divis- 
ions telescoped and shattered. 

Out of the ghastly twilight of dust and 
smoke, a terrible form took shape before 
the young lieutenant’s straining eyes. 
The General, sword in land, grimed, 
bleeding, was tearing a way to him. All 
the passions of defeat, disgrace and 
heartbreak gathered to make the in- 
credible hate that writhed in his face. 

“You liar!” he cried. “You traitor!” 

Dolorman tried to speak. Only a 
faint croaking bubbled from his lips. He 
threw out his hands in some vagueness 
of protest, explanation, appeal. The 
hurtling sabre split him from crown to 
chin. 

* %* * * * 

At the sound of the first gun the girl 
had thrown herself upon the floor, press- 
ing her arms against ears that could not 
be denied. When her father came to 
her with the news of victory she had not 
moved. He spoke of the gratitude of the 
king, the thanks of a country, and tried 
to lift up the shaking, pitiful figure, but 
she shrank away. 

“Don’t talk to me of king and coun- 


try,” she said, the voice as lifeless as the 
windrows of the stricken field. “I loved 
him.” 

Doubiless 


The young author, reading a fake ani- 
mal story to the attentive editor, said: 

“Whereupon the woodchuck laughed 
softly to himself.” 

“Ah,” remarked the editor, I suppose 
he indulged in a woodchuckle.” 


Libellous 


“What views of the hotel would you 
advise me to have published?” asked the 
proprietor. 

“Not mine,” murmured the guest. 
“My views wouldn’t be fit for publica- 
tion.” 


Tough for Him 
“In straitened circumstances, is he 
not?” 
“Yes. He confesses that it is about all 


he can do to keep the wolf out of the 
garage.” 


When Greek Meets Greek 


Two business men famous for their 
acumen and keenness in the marts of 
trade were wont to meet on the golf 
links every Saturday afternoon in friend- 
ly rivalry. It was known that they did 
not discard professional ethics in playing 
the game and they watched one another 
closely for infractions of the rules. A 
ball was driven out of bounds, and the 
driver after searching for it earnestly 





finally gave up and slipping a new ball 
in his trousers he cautiously let it drop 
out by his foot and picked it up quickly 
with a cry of delight. 

“Oh, here it it!” he said. 

“You're a liar!” said his companion, 
morosely, “I’ve been standing on it for 


1 


ten minutes! 


A Born Salesman 


“You are wasting your time painting 
pictures, old chap.” 

“But I sell my pictures.” 

“That proves what I said. It shows 
you cold sell anything; so why not take 
up something with money in it?” 


The Sentimentalist 


“Do you think only of me?” mur. 
mured the bride. 

“Tell me that you think only of me!” 

“It’s this way,” exclaimed the groom. 
“Now, and then I have to think of the 
furnace, my dear.” 
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be made to mean. All this is told in the 
new Camp Fire Girls book—a charming 
story with more than 50 wonderful pictures 
of girls at work and play. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of the Camp Fire founder- 
Mrs. Charlotte Vetter Gulick. There i 
also a portrait of Mrs. Gulick in cereme 
nial costume. The book tells how Mn 
Gulick, working first for her own family 
and children, has carried the spirit of home 
and mother-love into a great, national, 
community movement which is sweeping 
over this country and the whole civilized 
world. The book is a joy and delight to 
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An exquisite gift book. Price $1.25 post 
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